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I.  THE  HANOVERIAN  SOVEREIGNS 


George  I. 

1714-1727. 

I 

George  II. 

1727-1760. 

I 

I 

Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales, 
Died  1751. 


George  III. 

1760-1820. 


George  IV. 

1820-1830. 

I 

Charlotte, 
Died  1817. 


Frederick, 
Duke  of  York, 
Died  1827. 


Charlotte, 
Queen  of 
Wurtemberg, 
Died  1828. 


William  IV. 

1830-1837. 

Charlotte 
and  Elizabeth, 
Died  in  infancy. 


Edward, 
Duke  of  Kent. 

I 

VICTORIA, 

1837-1901. 

I 

Edward  VII. 


II.  THE  FAMILY  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA 


VICTORIA  =  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg. 

i 


Victoria, 

Princess  Royal, 
Born  1840, 
Died  1901. 


Albert  Edward,  Alice, 

Prince  of  Wales,  Born  1843, 
afterwards  Died  1878. 
Edward  VII., 

Born  1841. 


Alfred,  Helena, 

Duke  of  Born  1846. 
Edinburgh, 

Duke  of 
Saxe-Coburg, 

Born  1844, 

Died  1900. 


Louise, 

Born  1848. 


Arthur, 

Duke  of 
Connaught, 
Born  1850. 


Leopold, 

Duke  of 
Albany, 
Born  1853, 
Died  1884^ 


Beatrice, 

Born  1857. 


QUEEN  VICTORIA’S  PRIME  MINISTERS 


Dates. 

Party  in  Power 

1835. 

Whig  . 

1841. 

Tory  . 

1846. 

Whig  . 

1852. 

(Feb.  to  Dec.) 

Tory 

1852. 

Whig 

1855.  ' 

Whig  . 

1858. 

Tory  . 

1859. 

Whig  . 

1865. 

Whig  . 

1866. 

Conservative 

1868. 

Liberal  . 

1874. 

Conservative 

1880. 

Liberal . 

1885. 

Conservative 

1886. 

Liberal  . 

1886. 

Conservative 

1892. 

Liberal  . 

1895. 

Unionist 

1900. 

Conservative 

Prime  Minister. 

.  Lord  Melbourne. 

Sir  Robert  Peel. 

.  Lord  John  Russell. 

.  Lord  Derby. 

.  Lord  Aberdeen. 

Lord  Palmerston. 

Lord  Derby. 

Lord  Palmerston. 

.  Lord  John  Russell. 

Lord  Derby. 

Benjamin  Disraeli  (1868). 
W.  E.  Gladstone. 

.  Benjamin  Disraeli. 
(Created  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field  1876.) 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 

Lord  Salisbury. 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 

Lord  Salisbury. 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 

Lord  Rosebery  (1894). 
Lord  Salisbury. 

Lord  Salisbury. 


VICTORIA 

Her  court  teas  pure  ;  lier  lift e  serene  ; 

God  gave  her  peace  ;  her  land  reposed  ; 

A  thousand'  claims  to  reverence  closed 
In  her  as  Mother ,  Wife,  and  Queen  ; 

And  statesmen  at  her  council  met 
Who  knew  the  seasons  when  to  take 
Occasion  by  the  hand ,  and  make 
The  bounds  of  freedom  wider  yet 

By  shaping  some  august  decree , 

Which  kept  her  throne  unshaken  still , 
Broad-based  upon  her  people's  will , 

And  compass'd  by  the  inviolate  sea. 

Tennyson. 
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BOOK  III 


PART  I.— CHIEF  EVENTS  AND  MOVEMENTS 

IN  THE  REIGN 


I.  At  the  Helm  of  State 

In  reading  the  history  of  our  country  we  continually  find 
the  people  divided  into  two  or  more  great  parties  over 
some  question  of  national  importance.  In  the  time  of 
Charles  I.,  to  go  no  further  back,  we  have  the  opposing 
parties  of  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads,  whose  differences 
ended  at  last  in  civil  war.  Later  still  we  find  mention  of 
Whigs  and  Tories,  who  had  different  ideas  about  the  way 

in  which  the  country  ought  to  be  governed.  In  our  own 

\ 

day  we  find  that  the  name  Whig  has  disappeared,  and  that 
the  name  Tory  is  not  used  as  often  as  it  used  to  be. 
Speaking  broadly,  the  Whigs  of  the  earlier  years  of  Queen 
Victoria’s  reign  have  become  the  Liberals  of  a  later  day, 
while  the  Tories  are  more  generally  known  as  Conservatives. 
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The  party  which  has  the  largest  number  ot  supporters 
in  the  House  of  Commons  is  said  to  be  the  party  in  power. 
After  the  elections  for  members  of  Parliament  some  lead¬ 
ing  statesman  belonging  to  this  party  is  selected  by  the 
Sovereign  as  Prime  Minister  and  asked  to  make  a  choice 
of  a  certain  number  of  gentlemen,  who  are  members  of 
the  House  of  Lords  or  House  of  Commons,  to  assist  him  in 
the  actual  government  of  the  country. 

Some  of  these  gentlemen  form,  with  the  Prime  Minister, 
a  kind  of  committee,  which  is  known  as  the  Cabinet. 
Their  work  is  to  put  into  force  the  existing  laws,  to  bring 
before  the  Houses  of  Parliament  proposals  for  making 
new  laws,  and  generally  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
nation. 

When  the  voting  in  Parliament  on  some  important 

subject  goes  against  the  party  in  power,  it  is  said  that  the 

Government  has  been  defeated.  Then  elections  usuallv 

%} 

take  place  and  the  country  decides  which  party  shall 
manage  the  nation’s  affairs.  Sometimes  the  votes  of  the 
people  restore  the  outgoing  government  to  power.  At 
other  times  the  opposing  party  lias  a  majority,  and  its 
leaders  undertake  the  work  of  government. 

On  page  7  we  have  a  list  of  Queen  Victoria’s  Prime 
Ministers  arranged  in  convenient  order.  In  the  first 
column  is  given  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  each 
ministry  or  administration  ;  in  the  second  the  name  which 
denoted  the  politics  of  the  party  in  power  ;  then  follow, 
in  the  third  column,  the  names  of  the  various  Prime 
Ministers  of  the  reign. 
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Lists  are,  as  a  rule,  things  which  repel  rather  than 
attract.  But  we  may  obtain  a  great  deal  of  interesting 
information  about  Queen  Victoria’s  reign  if  we  give  a 
little  careful  attention  to  this  table. 

Consider,  first,  the  duration  of  each  ministry.  By  a 
little  exercise  in  arithmetic  we  can  readily  find  that  the 
average  age  of  a  ministry  was  about  three  and  a  half  years. 
Several  lasted  for  five  or  six  years  ;  a  few  were  born 
and  died  within  a  year.  A  little  more  reckoning  will 
reveal  how  the  two  parties  divided  the  government  of 
the  country  between  them  as  far  as  length  of  time  was 
concerned. 

The  second  column  is  very  interesting.  Here  we  find 
that  when  Queen  Victoria  began  her  reign  the  Whigs  were 
in  office  and  remained  so  for  four  years.  We  note  also 
how  the  great  parties  as  a  rule  took  the  reins  of  office  in 
turn.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  The  Whig 
ministry  of  Lord  Aberdeen  (1852-55)  wras  succeeded  by 
another  ministry  of  the  same  party  under  Lord  Palmerston. 
Once  again  a  similar  thing  happened,  though  the  Whig 
ministry  of  1865  under  Lord  John  Bussell  did  not  last 
very  long.  We  find  a  new  name  for  the  politics  of  the 
party  which  came  into  power  in  1895 — that  of  Unionist. 
The  origin  and  meaning  of  the  term  is  dealt  with  in 
a  later  chapter. 

In  the  third  column  of  our  table  we  have  the  names  of 
some  of  the  greatest  British  statesmen,  of  men  who  differed 
both  in  opinions  and  in  character,  but  who  all  served  their 
country  to  her  advancement  and  their  own  honour.  These 
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were  the  men  who  steered  the  good  ship  of  state  through 
many  a  storm  and  many  a  danger,  and  their  names  will 
live  in  honour,  for  England  does  not  forget. 

The  political  history  of  Queen  Victoria’s  reign  might 
be  described  as  a  series  of  duels  between  pairs  of  these 
great  ministers — Melbourne  and  Peel,  Russell  and  Derby, 
Palmerston  and  Derby,  Gladstone  and  Disraeli,  Gladstone 
and  Salisbury.  The  lives  of  these  men  and  the  conflict  of 
their  opinions  may  be  said,  with  a  great  deal  of  truth,  to 
embrace  the  political  history  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.1 

We  must,  however,  distinguish  between  political 
opponents  and  personal  enemies.  English  statesmen  have 
shown  that  it  is  possible  to  differ  in  opinion  on  very 
important  subjects  without  descending  to  personal  feeling. 
There  have  been  cases  in  our  parliamentary  history  where 
the  men  who  vigorously  opposed  each  other  in  the  conduct 
of  public  business  have  been  very  good  friends  in  private 
life. 

II.  The  Early  Years  of  Queen  Victoria 

Queen  Auctoria  was  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
fourth  son  ol  George  III.  She  was  born  at  Kensington 
Palace  on  the  24th  of  May  1819,  and  her  father  died  in 
the  spring  of  the  following  year.  In  her  childhood  the 
Princess  A  ictoria  had  as  governess  a  German  lady  named 
the  Baroness  Lehzen,  who  in  after  years  wrote  as  follows 
to  her  former  pupil : — 

“  1  ask  your  Alajesty’s  leave  to  cite  some  remarkable 

1  For  biographies  of  Queen  Victoria’s  chief  ministers,  see  pp.  185-221. 
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records  of  your  Majesty  when  only  twelve  years  old.  I 
then  said  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent  that  now,  for  the  first  time, 
your  Majesty  ought  to  know  your  place  in  the  succession. 

“  Her  Royal  Highness  agreed  with  me,  and  1  put  the 
genealogical  table  into  the  historical  book.  When  Mr. 
Davys 1  was  gone,  the  Princess  Victoria  opened  the  book 
again  as  usual,  and,  seeing  the  additional  paper,  said,  ‘  I 
never  saw  that  before.’  ‘  It  was  not  thought  necessary 
you  should,  Princess,’  I  answered.  ‘  I  see  I  am  nearer 
the  throne  than  I  thought.’  ‘  So  it  is,  Ma’am,’  I  said. 

“  After  some  minutes  the  Princess  resumed,  ‘  Now,  many 
a  child  would  boast,  but  they  don’t  know  the  difficulty. 
There  is  much  splendour,  but  there  is  much  responsibility.’ 
The  Princess,  having  lifted  up  the  forefinger  of  her  right 
hand  while  she  spoke,  gave  me  that  little  hand,  saying,  ‘  I 
will  be  good.  I  understand  now  why  you  urged  me  so 
much  to  learn  even  Latin.  My  cousins,  Augusta  and 
Mary,  never  did ;  but  you  told  me  Latin  is  the  foundation 
of  English  grammar  and  of  all  the  elegant  expressions, 
and  I  learned  it  as  you  wished  it.  But  I  understand  all 
better  now,’  and  the  little  Princess  gave  me  her  hand, 
repeating,  ‘  I  will  be  good.’  ” 

In  this  way  the  future  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and 
Empress  of  India  first  learnt  of  the  high  place  and  the 
high  duties  which  awaited  her — a  place  which  she  filled  so 
worthily,  duties  which  she  performed  with  such  untiring 
zeal  inspired  by  sincere  love  of  her  people. 

By  a  careful  study  of  a  complete  table  of  English 

1  The  tutor  of  the  Princess  Victoria. 
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sovereigns  and  their  families  the  Princess  Victoria  might 
have  traced  her  descent  from  the  old  Saxon  kings;  but 
*  the  story  told  by  the  Baroness  shows  that  her  royal  pupil 
was  quite  naturally  thinking  of  something  more  pressing 
and  of  greater  interest  to  herself— How  near  was  she  to 
the  throne  of  her  ancestors  ? 

The  incident  related  by  the  Baroness  is  said  to  have 
happened  in  1831.  Parliament  had  just  passed  a  Bill 
appointing  the  widowed  Duchess  of  Kent  Begent  of  the 
kingdom  in  case  her  daughter  was  called  to  the  throne 

O  O 

before  she  became  of  age — that  is,  in  her  case,  before  she 
reached  the  age  of  eighteen.  It  was  doubtless  this  which 
reminded  the  mother  and  governess  of  the  Princess  Victoria 
that  the  time  had  come  when  the  little  girl  in  their  charge 
ought  to  be  told  of  what  the  future  was  likely  to  bring 
to  her. 

The  Duke  of  Kent  was  an  officer  in  the  British  army 
and  saw  active  service  in  the  West  Indies.  He  married, 
late  in  life,  the  Princess  of  Leiningen,  a  widow  much 
younger  than  himself  with  two  young  children,  a  son  and 
a  daughter.  The  little  Princess  Victoria  was  not  a  year 
old  when  her  father  died,  leaving  the  training  of  the  future 
Queen  of  England  in  the  hands  of  her  mother. 

The  1  luchess  of  Kent  nobly  devoted  herself  to  the  work 
of  bringing  up  the  little  Princess  to  become  a  sovereign 
worthy  of  her  high  position.  She  knew  that  exalted  rank 
brought  with  it  great  opportunities  for  good  or  evil ;  and 
she  seems  to  have  resolved  that,  so  far  as  lay  in  her  power, 
her  little  daughter  should  be  trained  to  choose  the  <mod 
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The  greatest  care  was  bestowed  upon  the  education  of 
the  little  Princess.  Not  only  did  she  learn  the  many 
lessons  which  may  he  got  from  books,  but  she  was  taught 
to  know  the  value  of  money,  to  do  all  her  work  with  that 
method  and  carefulness  which  is  the  greatest  economy  of 
time,  and  to  depend  upon  herself  in  a  way  which  by  some  is 
not  supposed  to  be  usual  with  those  of  royal  or  exalted  birth. 

A  well-known  lady  relates  an  incident  which  happened 
at  Tunbridge  Wells  in  the  childhood  of  the  Princess.  “  The 
Princess  had  been  unable  to  buy  a  box  at  the  bazaar  because 
she  had  spent  her  money.  At  this  bazaar  she  had  bought 
presents  for  almost  all  her  relatives,  and  had  laid  out  her 
last  shilling,  when  she  remembered  one  cousin  more  and 
saw  a  box  priced  half  a  crown  which  would  suit  him.  The 
shop -people,  of  course,  placed  the  box  with  the  other 
purchases,  but  the  little  lady’s  governess  admonished  them 
by  saying,  ‘No;  you  see  the  Princess  has  not  got  the 
money,  therefore  she  cannot  buy  the  box.’ 

“  This  being  perceived,  the  next  offer  was  to  lay  by  the 
box  till  it  could  be  purchased;  and  the  answer  was,  ‘Oh, 
well,  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  do  that.’  On  quarter-day, 
before  seven  in  the  morning,  the  Princess  appeared  on  her 
donkey  to  claim  her  purchase.” 

The  days  ol  girlhood  passed  quietly  and  no  doubt  happily 
either  in  the  Palace  at  Kensington  or  in  the  royal  country 
house  of  Claremont,  a  few  miles  out  of  London.  Then, 
when  the  Princess  had  reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  she  was 
called  upon  to  take  up  the  sceptre  which  she  was  destined 
to  hold  longer  than  any  English  sovereign  before  her, 
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III.  Queen  Victoria’s  Accession  and  Marriage 

Ivin"  William  IV.  died  at  Windsor  Castle  in  the  early 

O 

mornin"  of  June  20,  1837.  At  that  time  the  Princess 
Victoria  was  residing  at  Kensington,  a  little  over  twenty 
miles  from  Windsor.  As  soon  as  the  King  was  dead,  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  set 
out  on  horseback  to  carry  the  news  to  their  new  sovereign. 
They  covered  the  distance  in  about  three  hours,  reaching 
Kensington  Palace  at  about  five  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

“  They  knocked,  they  rang,  they  thumped  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time  before  they  could  rouse  the  porter  at  the  gate ; 
they  were  again  kept  waiting  in  the  courtyard,  then  turned 
into  one  of  the  lower  rooms,  where  they  seemed  forgotten 
by  everybody.  They  rang  the  bell,  and  desired  that  the 
attendant  of  the  Princess  Victoria  mi"ht  be  sent  to  inform 

O 

her  Ptoyal  Highness  that  they  requested  an  audience  on 
business  of  importance. 

“  After  another  delay,  and  another  ringing  to  inquire 
the  cause,  the  attendant  was  summoned,  who  stated  that 
the  Princess  was  in  such  a  sweet  sleep  that  she  could  not 
venture  to  disturb  her.  Then  they  said,  ‘  We  are  come  on 
business  of  State  to  the  Queen,  and  even  her  sleep  must 
give  way  to  that.’ 

“It  did;  and  to  prove  that  she  did  not  keep  them 
waiting,  in  a  few  minutes  she  came  into  the  room  in  a 
loose  white  nightgown  and  shawl,  her  nightcap  thrown  off, 
and  her  hair  falling  upon  her  shoulders,  her  feet  in  slippers, 
tears  in  her  eyes,  but  perfectly  collected  and  dignified.” 
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A  few  hours  later  on  that  eventful  morning  the  Queen 
attended  a  meeting  of  her  Privy  Council,  an  assembly 
which  included  the  foremost  men  in  the  land,  statesmen, 
government  officials,  divines  and  nobles,  including  her  two 
acred  uncles  the  Dukes  ol  Sussex  and  Cambridge.  In  this 
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trying  position  the  young  Queen  bore  herself  with  perfect 
dignity.  One  who  was  present  at  that  first  council  thus 
describes  the  scene.  “  She  bowed  to  the  Lords,  took  her 
seat,  and  then  read  her  speech  in  a  clear,  distinct,  and 
audible  voice,  and  without  any  appearance  of  fear  or  embar¬ 
rassment.  She  was  quite  plainly  dressed  and  in  mourning. 

“After  she  had  read  her  speech  .  .  .  the  Privy 
Councillors  were  sworn,  the  two  royal  dukes  first  by 
themselves  ;  and  as  these  two  old  men,  her  uncles,  knelt 
before  her,  swearing  allegiance  and  kissing  her  hand,  I 
saw  her  blush  up  to  the  eyes,  as  if  she  felt  the  contrast 
between  their  civil  and  their  natural  relations,  and  this 
was  the  only  sign  of  emotion  which  she  evinced.” 1 

The  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria  took  place  in 
Westminster  Abhey  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  June 
1838,  a  little  more  than  a  year  after  her  accession.  The 
ceremony  was  attended  by  a  brilliant  company  of  the 
highest  personages  of  the  realm.  “At  half-past  eleven 
the  guns  told  that  the  Queen  had  arrived  ;  but  as  there 
was  much  to  be  done  in  the  robing-rooin,  there  was  a  long 
pause  before  she  appeared.  A  burst  from  the  orchestra 
marked  her  appearance  at  the  doors,  and  the  anthem  ‘  1 
was  Glad  ’  rang  through  the  Abbey.  Everybody  rose. 


1  Greville’s  Memoirs, 
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The  ‘  God  save  the  Queen  ’  swelled  gloriously  forth. 

The  acclamation  when  the  crown  was  put  on  her  head  was 
very  animated ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  it,  in  an  instant  of 
time,  the  peeresses  were  all  coroneted.  The  homage  was 
as  pretty  a  sight  as  any,  trains  of  peers  touching  her  crown 
and  then  kissing  her  hand.”  1 

A  little  more  than  two  years  after  her  accession  Queen 
Victoria  announced  to  her  Privy  Council  that  she 
intended  to  marry  her  cousin,  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  and  Gotha.  The  occasion  must  have  been  a  very 
trying  one  to  the  young  Queen,  who  afterwards  expressed 
her  feelings  in  her  Journal. 

“  The  room  was  full,”  she  writes,  “  but  I  hardly  knew 
who  was  there.  Lord  Melbourne  I  saw  looking  at  me 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  but  he  was  not  near  me.  I  then 
read  my  short  declaration.  I  felt  that  my  hands  shook, 
but  1  did  not  make  one  mistake.  I  felt  most  happy  and 
thankful  when  it  was  over.” 

Some  time  later  the  Queen  was  obliged  to  make  a 
similar  announcement  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  news 
was  received  with  joy  by  all  her  people,  who  heartily 
approved  of  her  choice,  though  they  did  not  recognise  for 
many  years  afterwards  all  the  virtues  which  went  to  make 
up  the  character  of  the  prince  whose  title  for  all  time  is 
Albert  the  Good. 

Tor  little  more  than  twenty  years  Queen  Victoria  and 
the  Prince  Consort,  as  her  husband  was  afterwards  called, 
lived  a  life  of  almost  perfect  happiness.  Prince  Albert 
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was  the  constant  and  faithful  adviser  of  his  royal  wife, 

though  his  position  was  at  times  a  trying  one  owing  to 

the  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  the  official  councillors  ol 

the  Queen.  Yet  in  time  he  won  the  respect  and  even  the 

love  of  the  English  people,  who,  after  his  untimely  death 

from  typhoid  fever  in  1861,  realised  more  fully  the 

excellence  of  his  character. 

We  know  liim  now  :  all  narrow  jealousies 
Are  silent ;  and  we  see  him  as  he  moved, 

How  modest,  kindly,  all-accomplish’d,  wise, 

With  what  sublime  repression  ol  himself, 

And  in  what  limits,  and  how  tenderly  ; 

Not  swaying  to  this  faction  or  to  that ; 

Not  making  his  high  place  the  lawless  perch 
Of  wing’d  ambitions,  nor  a  vantage-ground 
For  pleasure  ;  but  thro’  all  this  tract  of  years 
Wearing  the  white  Rower  of  a  blameless  life. 

Tennyson. 

Nine  children  were  born  to  this  royal  couple,  four  sons 
and  live  daughters.  The  eldest  of  the  family,  the  Princess 
Royal,  became  the  wife  of  the  Prussian  Crown  Prince, 
and  afterwards  German  Empress.  The  Prince  of  Wales, 
heir  to  the  throne  of  England,  was  horn  in  1841,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two  married  the  Princess  Alexandra 
of  Denmark.  Their  eldest  son,  Albert  Victor,  died  in 
1892 ;  and  their  second  son,  George,  Duke  of  York, 
married  the  Princess  Mary  of  Teck. 

The  third  child  and  second  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria, 
the  Princess  Alice,  married  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  and 
died  in  1878.  The  Queen’s  second  son,  Alfred,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  left  England  to  become  Duke  of  Saxe- 
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Coburg- Gotha,  and  died  in  1900.  The  third  daughter, 
Princess  Helena,  married  Prince  Christian  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein  ;  the  fourth  daughter,  Louise,  became  the  wife 
of  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  afterwards  Duke  of  Argyll. 
The  third  son,  Arthur,  Duke  of  Connaught,  became  a 
general,  and  was  at  one  time  in  command  at  Aldershot. 
The  fourth  son,  Leopold,  Duke  of  Albany,  died  in  1884, 
leaving  a  son  who,  in  1900,  succeeded  his  uncle,  Duke 
Alfred,  in  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.  The  youngest 
daughter  of  Queen  Victoria,  the  Princess  Beatrice,  married 
Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg,  who  died  while  on  military 
service  in  West  Africa  in  1896. 

IV.  The  Rise  of  the  Chartists 

Five  years  before  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria 
Parliament  had  passed  a  Reform  Bill  from  which  much 
good  was  expected.  By  the  provisions  of  this  Bill  many 
people  were  given  a  parliamentary  vote  who  had  not 
previously  had  any  voice  in  the  choice  of  members  of 
Parliament.  The  distribution  of  members  among  the 
towns  and  counties  was  also  re-arranged.  More  repre¬ 
sentatives  were  given  to  the  many  large  and  growing 
manufacturing  towns  of  the  North  and  the  Midlands  as 
well  as  to  London.  Small  towns  with  two  members  were 
restricted  to  one.  Several  “  rotten  boroughs  ”  were 
deprived  of  their  members :  these  were  places  which  had 
once  been  of  some  importance,  but  had  decayed  and  now 
contained  only  a  few  people. 
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It  was  expected  that  the  passing  of  the  great  Reform 
Bill  of  1832  would  mean  the  beginning  of  better  times 
for  the  mass  of  the  people,  many  ol  whom  found  life  very 
hard  indeed.  These  expectations  were  disappointed,  and 
after  a  time  people  began  to  say  that  the  Bill  had  not 
gone  far  enough.  It  had  not  given  the  parliamentary  vote 
to  the  workmen  of  the  great  manufacturing  towns  or  to 
the  farm  labourers.  These  were  the  people,  it  was  said, 
upon  whom  the  struggle  to  live  pressed  most  hardly,  and 
who  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  making  laws  for  the 
country. 

The  winter  of  1837-38  was  one  of  great  severity  and 
distress.  Waives  were  low  and  bread  was  dear.  There 
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was  much  misery  and  discontent,  which  led  to  a  move¬ 
ment  having  as  its  object  the  relief  of  distress  by  the 
creation  of  new  laws.  A  Great  meeting  was  held  in 
Birmingham.  The  situation  was  discussed  and  a 
document  was  drawn  up  which  was  afterwards  known  as 
the  Charter,  and  gave  to  its  supporters  the  name  of 
Chartists. 

The  Charter  was  a  programme  of  reforms  which  were 
to  be  urged  upon  Parliament.  Some  of  the  Chartists 
favoured  the  employment  of  force  as  a  means  of  gaining 
their  ends.  The  majority  were  in  favour  of  peaceful 
and  law-abiding  methods  of  agitation.  The  temper  of  the 
meetings  showed  a  determination  to  press  for  reform,  and 
there  was  a  widespread,  almost  pathetic  belief,  which  was 
thoroughly  hnglish,  that  Parliament  could  set  everything 
right  if  it  would. 
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The  Charter  consisted  of  six  articles  or  “  points,”  as 
they  came  to  be  called.  Tt  asked  that  every  man  should 
be  given  the  franchise  or  the  right  of  voting  for  members 
of  Parliament ;  that  there  should  be  annual  parliaments, 
with  a  general  election  once  a  year  ;  that  voting  should  be 
by  ballot,  that  is,  that  each  voter  should  give  his  vote  in 
secret  ;  that  candidates  for  seats  in  Parliament  should  no 
longer  be  required  to  prove  that  they  were  persons  of 
property  ;  that  members  should  he  paid  a  salary  for  their 
services  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation  ;  that  the  country 
should  be  divided  into  districts  with  an  equal  number  of 
voters. 

Such  were  the  demands  of  the  Great  Charter.  They 
may  he  set  down  shortly  in  this  way : — 

1.  Manhood  Suffrage. 

2.  Annual  Parliaments. 

3.  Vote  by  Ballot. 

4.  Abolition  of  the  Property  Qualification. 

5.  Payment  of  Members. 

6.  Equal  Electoral  Districts. 

This  was  the  Chartists’  solution  of  the  problem — how 
to  obtain  cheaper  food  and  better  wages.  Each  point  of 
the  Charter  had  direct  connection  with  Parliament.  Let 
the  workmen  of  the  towns  and  the  farm  labourers  obtain 
a  voice  in  making  the  laws,  and  then  things  would  speedily 
be  set  right.  Then,  before  all  else,  the  Corn  Law  would 
be  abolished,  the  law  which  prevented  the  importing  of 
corn  into  England  until  home-grown  wheat  had  reached  a 
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famine  price,  thus  protecting  the  corn-grower  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  consumer. 

The  Chartist  agitation  lasted  for  ten  years.  Meetings 
were  held  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  these  were 
often  very  violent  in  character.  Some  ol  them  were  torch¬ 
light  meetings  and  were  sometimes  attended  by  armed 
men.  Eiots  took  place  in  several  towns,  and  much  wanton 
and  foolish  damage  was  done  to  property.  In  a  riot  at 
Birmingham  in  1839  the  damage  was  declared  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  to  be  greater  than  any  lie  had  seen  in 
the  storming  of  towns  during  the  Peninsular  War. 

An  attack  was  also  made  upon  Newport  in  Monmouth, 
but  the  rioters  were  promptly  suppressed,  and  several  of 
the  leaders  of  these  disturbances  were  punished  by  being 
sent  as  prisoners  out  of  the  country.  Both  town  and 
country  were  agitated.  It  was  a  war  of  class  against 
class,  and  those  whose  property  was  in  danger  were 
naturally  angry  with  the  agitators,  and  determined  that 
the  demands  of  the  Charter  should  be  resisted  by  every 
means  in  their  power. 

The  Chartists  lacked  capable  leaders,  and  after  a  time 
the  agitation  became  less  intense.  Feargus  O’Connor,  who 
was  generally  regarded  as  their  leader,  seems  to  have  done 
his  best  to  prevent  the  use  of  force,  and  to  have  looked  to 
the  spread  of  Chartist  ideas  by  peaceable  means.  In  many 
towns  there  were  printing  presses  which  sent  out  Chartist 
pamphlets  with  the  object  ot  helping  the  movement  for 
reform. 

Charles  Kingsley,  the  clergyman  poet  and  novelist,  sym- 
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pathised  with  the  agitators  to  a  very  great  extent.  He 
saw,  however,  the  mistakes  made  by  certain  sections  oi  the 
Chartists,  and  he  spoke  out  boldly  against  the  employment 
of  force  and  against  excess  ol  any  kind.  His  aim  was  to 
infuse  the  spirit  of  Christianity  into  the  movement,  and 
to  lead  the  agitators  to  peaceable  and  lawful  methods  of 
improving  their  position. 

The  rise  of  the  Chartist  agitation,  then,  belongs  to  the 
earliest  years  of  Queen  Victoria's  long  reign.  It  died  out 
at  last  in  a  way  which  we  shall  consider  in  a  later  chapter. 
But  it  is  important  in  considering  the  early  history  ot 
the  reign  of  Victoria  to  remember  what  were  the  demands 
of  the  People’s  Charter,  and  what  its  supporters  were 
striving  to  do. 


V.  The  First  Afghan  War 

Any  attack  by  land  upon  our  Indian  Empire  would 
probably  be  made  by  way  of  Afghanistan,  the  rugged 
mountainous  country  which  lies  on  the  north-western 
frontier.  In  the  beginning  of  Queen  Victoria’s  reign  there 
was  reason  to  suppose  that  Russia  was  trying  to  obtain  the 
ascendancy  in  Afghanistan  as  a  necessary  step  to  an 
advance  upon  India.  It  was  believed  that  she  had  given 
encouragement  to  the  Shah  of  Persia  in  an  attack  upon 
Herat,  which  lies  on  the  western  Afghan  frontier,  and  that 
she  was  striving  to  obtain  the  goodwill  and  support  of 
Dost  Mahomed,  the  Amir  of  Cabul.  The  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  became  alarmed,  and  Lord  Auckland,  the  Governor- 
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General,  determined  to  make  an  attempt  to  outwit 
Russia. 

Dost  Mahomed  was  a  usurper,  an  able  man  and  a  lover 
of  his  country,  while  Shah  Sujah,  the  ruler  whose  place  he 
had  taken,  was  living  in  exile  in  India.  The  latter  was 
approached  by  the  Indian  Government,  and  an  offer  was 
made  to  place  him  once  more  upon  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors  on  condition  that  he  would  remain  the  ally  of 
England.  To  this  condition  Shah  Sujah  readily  agreed, 
and  a  military  force  was  despatched  into  Afghanistan  to 
accomplish  the  work  of  restoration. 

This  did  not  prove  an  extremely  difficult  task.  Can- 
dahar  was  occupied,  the  strong  fortress  of  Ghuzni  was 
besieged  and  taken,  an  entry  was  made  into  Cabul,  and  Shah 
Sujah  was  placed  on  the  throne.  Then  the  British  army 
was  withdrawn,  with  the  exception  of  two  garrisons  which 
were  left  behind,  one  at  Cabul,  the  other  at  Candahar. 

But  the  new  Amir  was  no  favourite  among  his  warlike 
subjects,  who  preferred  the  rule  of  a  strong  and  brave  man 
although  he  might  be  a  usurper.  Dost  Mahomed  made  one 
more  attempt  to  secure  the  throne,  but  he  was  defeated, 
surrendered  himself  to  the  British,  and  was  sent  as  an 
exile  to  India.  Then  things  settled  down  for  a  few 
short  months,  during  which  it  was  thought  that  Lord  Auck¬ 
land’s  plan  had  proved  an  entire  success. 

In  1841,  however,  the  fierce  Afghans  rose  against  Shah 
Sujah  and  his  British  allies.  The  garrison  at  Cabul  was 
surrounded  in  the  cantonments,  or  fixed  camps,  not  far  from 
the  city,  by  an  army  of  infuriated  men  under  the  command 
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of  Akbar  Khan,  a  son  of  Dost  Mahomed.  The  British 
garrison  was  under  General  Elphinstone,  who  was  old  and 
infirm,  quite  unfit  for  his  important  post.  The  Afghans 
captured  the  stores  of  our  troops  and  soon  were  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  dictate  terms  to  the  garrison.  Elphinstone  sent  Sii 
William  Macnaghten  to  treat  with  Akbar  Khan,  and  during 
the  negotiations  the  British  envoy  was  treacherously  killed 
by  the  Afghan  leader.  Then  the  pleasure  of  the  latter  was 
made  known  to  General  Elphinstone  by  means  of  a  letter. 

The  garrison  was  to  withdraw  at  once  from  Afghanistan, 
giving  up  all  except  six  of  their  guns.  Six  officers  were  to 
be  retained  as  hostages  by  Akbar  Khan,  and  after  the 
return  of  the  British  army  to  India  Dost  Mahomed  was  to 
be  sent  back  to  his  throne.  These  humiliating  conditions 
were  accepted  by  the  British  general,  and  preparations  were 
made  for  the  retreat  through  the  Khoord-Cabul  pass. 

Winter  was  approaching,  and  the  way  of  the  retreating 
column  lay  through  a  great  gorge  in  the  high  mountains, 
up  steep  narrow  pathways  swept  by  keen  winds  and 
blinding  snowstorms.  The  whole  company  numbered  some 
fifteen  thousand,  of  which  about  ten  thousand  were  Indian 
camp  followers.  Several  wives  of  officers  and  their 
children  also  accompanied  the  troops  on  that  terrible 
march. 

Before  long  it  became  evident  that  the  British  and 
Indian  soldiers  would  not  only  have  to  contend  with  the 
stern  forces  of  nature  on  their  toilsome  way  ;  soon  they 
had  to  fight  with  bands  of  Afghans,  who  swooped  down 
repeatedly  upon  them,  cutting  off  the  weary  stragglers  and 
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harrying  the  flanks  of  the  column.  Akbar  Khan  appeared, 
a  sort  of  evil  genius,  and  promised  to  check  the  attacks  of 
the  wild  tribes  if  Elphinstone  and  another  officer  were 
given  up  to  him  as  hostages.  This  was  done,  and  the 
column  once  more  set  forward  only  to  be  attacked  at 
frequent  intervals  as  before.  They  entered  a  narrow  pass 
to  find  its  exit  barricaded.  Here  all  but  a  mere  handful 
perished  at  the  hands  of  their  merciless  enemies.  Only 
one  man,  Dr.  Brydon,  lived  to  reach  Sir  Kobert  Sale  at 
Jelalabad,  and  to  report  to  the  horror-stricken  officer  the 
tale  of  dire  disaster. 

The  news  soon  reached  India,  and  General  Pollock  was 
sent  to  the  relief  of  Jelalabad,  which  was  now  besieged  by 
Akbar  Khan.  The  relief  was  never  effected,  for  it  was  not 
required.  A  few  days  before  the  arrival  of  Pollock,  Sale’s 
heroic  garrison  sallied  out  and  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  upon 
the  Afghans.  When  Pollock’s  column  appeared  Sale  was 
ready  to  join  him  in  his  march  on  Cabal,  which  was 
reduced  in  September  1842,  after  a  victorious  march.  As 
a  punishment  for  Akbar  Khan’s  treachery,  several  of  the 
chief  buildings  of  the  city  were  destroyed. 

Shah  Sujah,  however,  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  hand 
of  an  assassin,  and  once  more  the  throne  of  the  Amirs  was 
vacant.  Before  long  Dost  Mahomed  was  permitted  to 
resume  the  sovereignty,  the  Indian  Government  declaring 
that  “  to  force  a  sovereign  upon  a  reluctant  people  would 
be  as  inconsistent  with  the  policy  as  it  is  with  the 
principles  of  the  British  Government.” 

General  Elphinstone  died  while  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 
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of  one  of  Akbar  Khan’s  officers.  The  women  and  children 
who  had  accompanied  him  were  afterwards  recovered, 
having  suffered  many  privations,  which  were  endured  with 
true  British  courage.  The  British  army  was  withdrawn 
from  the  country,  and  the  new  Governor-General  of  India, 
Lord  Ellenborough,  confined  his  efforts  to  strengthening 
our  position  in  the  states  bordering  on  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Afghanistan. 

VI.  Cheap  Postage 

Miss  Harriet  Martineau,  a  writer  of  the  early  years  of 
Queen  Victoria’s  reign,  relates  the  following  story  • — 

“  Coleridge,  when  a  young  man,  was  walking  through 
the  Lake  district,  when  he  one  day  saw  the  postman 
deliver  a  letter  to  a  woman  at  a  cottage  door.  The  woman 
turned  it  over  and  examined  it,  and  then  returned  it, 
saying  she  could  not  pay  the  postage,  which  was  a 
shilling.  Hearing  that  the  letter  was  from  her  brother, 
Coleridge  paid  the  postage,  in  spite  of  the  manifest  un¬ 
willingness  of  the  woman. 

As  soon  as  the  postman  was  out  of  sight  she  showed 
Coleridge  how  his  money  had  been  wasted  as  far  as  she 
was  concerned.  The  sheet  was  blank.  There  was  an 
agi  cement  between  her  brother  and  herself  that  as  long  as 
all  went  well  with  him  he  should  send  a  blank  sheet  in  this 
way  once  a  quarter;  and  she  thus  had  tidings  of  him 
without  expense  of  postage. 

“Most  persons  would  have  remembered  this  incident 
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as  a  curious  story  to  toll;  but  there  was  one  mind  which 
wakened  up  at  once  to  a  sense  of  the  significance  of  the 
fact.  It  struck  Mr.  Rowland  Hill  that  there  must  be 
something  wrong  in  a  system  which  drove  a  brother  and 
sister  to  cheating  in  order  to  gratify  their  desire  to  hear  of 
one  another’s  welfare.” 

Rowland  Hill  was  the  man  to  whose  exertions  we  owe 
our  cheap  postage  system.  That  he  was  influenced  to  turn 
his  attention  to  postal  reform  by  the  incident  related 
above  is  now  said  to  be  doubtful,  if  not  untrue  ;  but  Miss 
Martineau’s  anecdote  is  instructive. 

In  reading  it  we  notice  the  high  rate  exacted  for  the 
carrying  of  a  single  letter.  In  those  days  the  rate  of 
postage  varied  from  4d.  to  Is.  8d.  according  to  distance. 
There  were  no  envelopes,  a  fact  which  might  be  gathered 
from  the  above  story.  The  letter  was  simply  folded  and 
sealed.  Any  enclosure  counted  as  another  letter,  and  extra 
charge  was  made  accordingly.  If  our  plan  of  enclosing  a 
letter  in  an  envelope  had  been  used  by  any  letter-writer 
of  that  time,  the  package  would  have  been  charged  as  two 
letters.  Prepaid  letters  were  not  as  now  the  rule,  but 
postage  was  paid  by  the  receiver. 

The  system  practically  forbade  communication  by  letter 
between  any  but  well-to-do  persons,  except  on  rare 
occasions.  And  strange  to  say,  many  of  those  who  could 
afford  to  pay  the  heavy  postage  were  able  at  that  time  to 
send  their  letters  free  of  charge.  Members  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  many  government  officials,  had  the 
privilege  of  sending  letters  without  payment.  A  person 
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who  possessed  this  right  had  only  to  address  the  letter  in 
his  own  handwriting  and  affix  his  signature.  This  was 
called  "  franking,”  and  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  any  one 
who  had  the  privilege  from  franking  all  the  letters  which 
his  friends  wished  to  forward  by  post  as  well  as  his  own. 

Rowland  Hill  was  the  son  of  a  Birmingham  school¬ 
master,  and  when  he  grew  up  he  followed  his  fathei  s 
profession  for  a  time.  Along  with  his  brotheis  he  kept 
a  school  near  Birmingham,  which  became  famous  lor  its 
excellent  discipline  and  organisation.  Alter  some  time  he 
removed  to  Tottenham,  near  London,  and  soon  afterwards 
gave  up  teaching  to  turn  his  attention  to  mechanics.  One 
of  his  inventions,  a  rotatory  printing-press,  was  a  com¬ 
plete  success. 

Then  he  became  Secretary  to  a  Commission  for  organis¬ 
ing  and  settling  the  colony  ot  South  Australia,  this  was 
in  1835,  and  it  was  about  the  same  time  that  he  began  to 
think  seriously  about  the  question  of  Lost  Office  Reform. 

The  result  of  much  thought  and  many  minute  calcula¬ 
tions  was  the  publication,  in  the  year  of  the  Queen’s 
accession,  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  “  Post  Office  Reform.” 
In  this  Hill  proposed  the  reduction  of  postage  rates  for 
letters  to  a  uniform  price  of  one  penny  for  less  than  half 
an  ounce.  He  also  advocated  quicker  conveyance  of  letters, 
more  frequent  despatches,  and  prepayment  of  postage. 
According  to  his  reasoning,  if  his  plans  were  adopted, 
the  result  would  be  a  great  and  immediate  increase  of  the 
number  of  letters,  a  larger  revenue  for  the  Post  Office,  and  a 
great  impetus  to  trade,  to  say  nothing  of  the  boon  which  the 
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reform  would  confer  upon  private  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Another  suggestion  for  the  easier  working  of  the 
plan  was  “  a  bit  of  paper  just  large  enough  to  bear  the  stamp 
and  covered  at  the  back  with  a  glutinous  wash  ”  ;  though 
Hill  is  said  to  have  borrowed  this  idea  of  the  modern 
postage  stamp  from  another  person. 

The  Government  of  the  day  appointed  a  committee  of 
gentlemen  to  inquire  into  the  scheme.  They  recommended 
a  uniform  rate  of  twopence  instead  of  one  penny.  Those 
who  were  engaged  in  trade,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of 
members  of  Parliament,  were  all  in  favour  of  Hill’s  plan. 
A  petition  was  presented  to  the  Prime  Minister,  Lord 
Melbourne,  who  gave  way  with  reluctance,  and  introduced 
the  Penny  Postage  Scheme  in  1839.  The  measure  passed 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  Hill  was  appointed  to 
superintend  the  working  of  his  scheme. 

His  work  was  not  easy.  The  officials  of  the  Post 
Office  disliked  the  change,  and  did  not  scruple  to  put 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  reformer.  But  Hill  persevered 
in  spite  of  opposition.  In  two  years  the  number  of  letters 
had  been  trebled.  Hill  was  afterwards  appointed  Secretary 
to  the  Post  Office,  a  post  which  he  resigned  in  1864,  fifteen 
years  before  his  death.  In  the  year  of  his  resignation  the 
number  of  letters  which  passed  through  the  Post  Office 
was  642  millions  as  against  76  millions  in  1838.  Year  by 
year  the  number  increases,  and  the  Post  Office  revenue 
becomes  larger  in  j^'oportion. 

Lowland  Hill  was  knighted  in  1860,  and  was  engaged  in 

O  '  o  o 

railway  organisation  in  the  latter  years  of  his  useful  life. 

C 
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He  lived  to  see  liis  reform  adopted  not  only  in  England 
but  in  several  foreign  countries.  His  ideas  “ bad  run  like 


wildfire  through  the  civilised  world  ;  never  perhaps  was  a 
local  invention  and  improvement  applied  in  the  lifetime  of 
its  author  to  the  advantage  of  such  vast  numbers  of  his 


fellow-creatures.” 1 

In  1898,  we  may  note  here,  it  was  found  possible  to 
make  the  postage  of  letters  still  cheaper  by  allowing  letter- 
packets  under  four  ounces  to  be  sent  for  one  penny. 
About  the  same  time  the  penny  postage  w  as  extended 


beyond  the  borders  of  the  Lnited  Kingdom  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Imperial  Penny  Postage.  Most  of  the  Kritish 
colonies  and  dependencies  entered  into  the  scheme,  and  it 
became  possible  to  send  a  letter  for  one  penny  to  some  of 
the  most  remote  regions  of  the  earth.  This  further  reform 
was  largely  brought  about  by  the  untiring  zeal  of  Mr. 


Henniker  Heaton,  M.P.  for  Canterbury. 


VII.  The  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws— I. 

The  duty  of  the  British  Parliament  is  to  make  laws  for 
the  good  government  of  the  kingdom.  In  this  work  of 
law-making,  or  legislation  as  it  is  called,  it  is  often  found 
necessary  to  do  away  with  an  old  law.  Times  and  circum¬ 
stances  change,  and  what  was  thought  good  for  past 
generations  of  people  does  not  always  prove  to  be  good  for 
their  descendants.  When  a  law  presses  hardly  upon  the 
majority  of  the  people,  steps  are  taken  to  secure  its  repeal, 
that  is,  to  pass  a  new  law  doing  away  with  the  old  one. 

1  W.  E.  Gladstone. 
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As  a  rule  the  work  is  done  in  a,  quiet  and  orderly  way. 
British  people  obey  the  old  law,  however  much  their 
obedience  may  be  to  their  own  disadvantage,  and  look  to 
their  representatives  in  Parliament  for  relief.  A  law  may 
be  unjust  or  mischievous,  but  until  it  is  repealed  it  must 
be  obeyed ;  nor  is  a  sense  of  injustice  any  excuse  for  law¬ 
breaking.  This  is  the  reasoning  of  the  people  of  a  country 
which  enjoys  the  truest  freedom.  ISTo  man,  however  upright 
and  right-minded,  can  be  allowed  to  become  “a  law  unto 
himself.” 

In  the  beginning  of  Queen  Victoria’s  reign  there  was  a 
famous  agitation  which  had  for  its  object  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws.  Before  we  deal  with  the  course  of  this  struggle 

OO 

we  must  understand  what  the  Corn  Laws  really  were. 

Since  very  early  days  laws  had  been  passed  at  various 
times  dealing  with  the  import  or  export  of  corn,  and  these 
were  generally  to  the  advantage  of  the  English  farmer. 
He  had  corn  to  sell,  and  he  wished,  naturally,  to  sell  it  at 
the  highest  possible  price.  If  the  law  allowed  corn  to  be 
imported  from  other  countries  duty  free,  his  price  would 
go  down,  because  the  supply  would  be  greater. 

The  farmer  looked  to  Parliament  for  help.  If  he  received 
high  prices  he  could  pay  high  rent  to  his  landlord,  who  was 
often  a  member  of  Parliament ;  in  fact  for  many  generations 
most  of  the  members  were  directly  concerned  in  keeping 
up  the  high  price  of  corn.  And  they  did  so  in  a  very 
effectual  way.  The  Corn  Laws  imposed  a  tax  or  duty  on 
corn  imported  from  other  lands.  This  duty  was  so  gradu¬ 
ated  that  it  would  not  pay  any  one  to  import  foreign  corn, 
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at  least  not  until  the  price  of  home-grown  grain  rose  to 
eighty  shillings  a  quarter. 

A  Corn  Law  was  passed  in  the  year  ot  W  aterloo,  and 
it  was  strongly  opposed  in  Parliament  by  men  who  saw 
that  the  condition  of  things  in  England  had  changed  and 
therefore  required  changed  laws.  England  was  no  longer 
a  purely  farming  country.  The  invention  of  machinery 
and  the  use  of  coal  in  smelting  iron  had  greatly  increased 
the  output  of  manufactured  goods.  Towns  were  growing, 
and  people  were  leaving  the  farms  to  find  work  in  the 
factories.  The  price  of  bread  went  up  as  the  supply  of 
corn  grew  less.  Before  foreign  corn  was  imported  the 
English  farmers  obtained  famine  prices  for  their  home¬ 
grown  wheat.  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  accession 

o 

of  Queen  Victoria. 

In  1838  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  was  formed  at  Man¬ 
chester.  Its  object  was  clearly  expressed  in  its  name.  The 
Corn  Laws  must  go  for  the  benefit,  in  the  first  place,  of  the 
town  workers,  and  in  the  end  of  the  whole  English  nation, 
as  the  members  of  the  League  were  prepared  to  prove. 
They  were  opposed  by  most  of  those  whose  interests  lay  in 
the  land,  and  by  those  who  pointed  out  that  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws  would  mean  the  further  decline  of  English 
agriculture  and  the  dependence  of  the  country  upon  foreign 
supplies,  which  were  liable  to  be  cut  off  in  time  of  war. 

There  were  other  things  besides  corn  upon  which  heavy 
duties  had  to  be  paid  before  they  could  be  imported.  Two 
of  the  most  important  were  sugar  and  cattle.  Those  who 
wished  to  retain  these  and  other  duties  for  the  benefit  or 
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pi  ejection  of  certain  sections  of  the  community  were 
known  as  Protectionists.  Those  who  wished  to  remove 
them  lor  the  benefit,  as  they  believed,  of  the  community 
at  large  were  known  as  Free  Traders.  While  the  repeal 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  JOHN  BRIGHT. 

of  the  Corn  Laws  was  the  chief  question  at  issue  the  Free 
Traders  were  led  by  Charles  Yilliers,  Eichard  Cobden,  and 
John  Bright. 

o 

Before  the  days  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  Yilliers 
had  tried  again  and  again  to  bring  about  the  repeal  of  the 
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Corn  Laws.  He  was  member  for  Wolverhampton,  and  he 
brought  the  matter  several  times  before  Parliament.  Each 
time°it  was  debated,  voted  upon,  and  rejected,  but  as  the 
sessions  passed  by  Villiers  was  gradually  making  converts 
to  his  views  on  freedom  of  trade.  Meanwhile  the  real 
movement  was  going  on  outside  the  walls  of  Parliament, 
and  chiefly  in  the  North  of  England,  where  most  of  the 
great  manufacturing  towns  were  to  be  found. 

The  Chartist  agitation  had  set  class  against  class,  and 
had  produced,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a  good  deal  ot  strong 
feeling.  The  Anti- Corn  Law  Movement  was  a  dispute 
between  town  and  country,  but  it  was  carried  on,  tor  the 
most  part,  without  ill-feeling.  The  members  of  the  League 
appealed  to  reason.  They  fortified  themselves  with  arrays 
of  figures  which,  as  they  said,  proved  the  truth  of  their 
claims;  they  felt  sure  of  the  final  triumph  of  their  cause, 
and  could  afford  to  wait  till  the  majority  of  the  British 
people  were  convinced  that  the  adoption  ot  Free  Trade 


would  be  to  the  benefit  of  all. 

Richard  Cobden  was,  strangely  enough,  the  son  of  a 
Sussex  farmer.  He  became  a  commercial  traveller,  and 
was  afterwards  partner  in  a  Manchester  firm  of  cotton 
printers. 

“  He  had  a  great  liking  for  travel ;  but  not  by  any 
means  as  the  ordinary  tourist  travels;  the  interest  of 
Cobden  was  not  in  scenery,  or  in  art,  or  in  ruins,  but  in 
men.  lie  studied  the  condition  of  countries  with  a  view 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  affected  the  men  and  women  of 
the  present,  and  through  them  was  likely  to  affect  the 
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future.  On  everything  that  lie  saw  he  turned  a  quick 
and  intelligent  eye;  and  he  saw  for  himself  and  thought 
tor  himself.  Wherever  he  went  he  wanted  to  learn 
something.” 1 

o 

Cobden  addressed  meetings  all  over  the  country.  He 
had  a  style  of  speaking  which  has  been  described  as 
“  simple,  sweet,  and  earnest.”  True  to  his  business  training, 
he  appealed  to  common  sense,  and  supported  all  his  state¬ 
ments  by  facts  and  figures.  He  did  not  rouse  his  hearers 
by  passionate  appeals;  he  convinced  by  his  power  of  quiet 
argument  and  his  faith  in  the  truth  of  the  views  of  which 
he  was  the  advocate. 

He  was  not,  however,  a  man  of  one  idea.  His  opinions 
on  other  great  questions  of  the  day  were  the  result  of  careful 
and  independent  thought.  He  wrote  many  pamphlets  on 
political  matters,  and  these  were  distinguished  by  their 
freshness.  Questions  upon  which  most  people  had  a  settled 
opinion  adopted  without  much  thought  would  be  tackled 
by  this  careful  thinker  with  an  open  mind.  Most  English 
people  were  then  of  opinion  that  England  ought  to  take 
active  part  in  any  dispute  between  European  states. 
Cobden  wrote  a  pamphlet  showing  that  England  would 
be  better  occupied  in  minding  her  own  business ;  and 
many  people  said,  in  effect,  “  Very  true.  W e  never  thought 
of  that  before.” 

1  Justin  McCarthy  's  Short  History  of  our  Oum  Times  (Chatto  and  Windus). 
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VIII.  The  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws— II. 

Cobden  entered  Parliament  in  1841,  the  year  of  the 
establishment  of  Penny  Postage,  the  year  in  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  became  Queen  Victoria’s  first  Conservative 
Prime  Minister.  Two  years  later  he  was  joined  by  a  man 
whose  name  is  always  coupled  with  his  whenever  the 
history  of  Free  Trade  is  discussed. 

This  was  John  Bright,  who  in  1843  became  member 
of  Parliament  for  Durham  city.  He  came  of  a  Quaker 
family,  of  Rochdale,  where  he  spent  the  early  years  of  his 
manhood  in  his  father’s  counting-house.  On  the  formation 
of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  he  joined  the  Free  Trade 
movement,  and  was  soon  known  as  one  of  its  leaders. 

He  was  a  man  of  fine  presence  and  of  great  powers  of 
speech,  and  he  gave  his  whole  mind  to  the  work  of  securing 
repeal.  The  little  party  of  Free  Traders  in  the  House 
had  uphill  work  before  them.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  head 
of  a  Conservative  ministry.  His  followers  were  nearly  all 
Protectionists,  though  there  were  signs  that  Peel’s  opinions 
on  Free  Trade  were  undergoing  a  change.  The  opposite 
party,  the  Whigs,  were  led  by  Lord  John  Russell,  but  they 
looked  upon  Free  Trade  with  almost  as  much  disfavour  as 
their  opponents.  Cobden  and  Bright  with  their  small 
following  were  ready  to  join  whichever  side  would  adopt 
the  dree  Trade  ideas,  and  put  them  into  practical  shape 
by  removing  the  corn  duties. 

At  length  the  patience  and  devotion  of  Cobden  and 
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Bright  were  rewarded.  But  the  way  in  which  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  obtained  was  very  curious. 
As  Bright  said  afterwards,  “  Famine  itself,  against  which 
we  had  warred,  joined  us.”  In  the  autumn  of  1845  there 
were  signs  of  an  approaching  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in 
Ireland.  The  summer  of  that  year  had  been  cold  and 
wet,  and  potato  rot  began  to  show  itself.  The  peasants  of 
the  south  and  west  of  Ireland  depended  upon  their  supplies 
of  potatoes  as  their  chief  food.  Starvation  stared  them  in 
the  face. 

The  facts  were  made  known  to  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment.  Sir  Bobert  Peel  was  in  favour  of  taking  away  for 
a  time  the  duties  on  corn,  and  so  throwing  open  the  ports 
to  foreign  grain.  This  plan  did  not  find  favour  with  the 
other  members  of  the  Government,  and  was  therefore  Mven 
up.  Parliament  was  not  sitting  at  the  time. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  leader  of  the  Whins, 
Lord  John  Bussell,  announced  that  he  had  adopted  the 
ideas  of  the  Anti- Corn  Law  League.  This  meant  that  he 
would  influence  his  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
join  the  followers  of  Cobden  and  Bright  in  pressing  for 
the  removal  of  the  corn  duties. 

Sir  Bobert  Peel  felt  that  something  must  be  done  with¬ 
out  delay.  Lie  proposed  to  call  Parliament  together  before 
the  usual  time,  and  then  to  take  steps  for  coping  with  the 
Irish  famine  as  well  as  to  deal  with  the  question  of  repeal. 
Two  of  his  ministers  disagreed  with  him,  and  he  resigned 
his  office  as  Prime  Minister.  The  Queen  sent  for  Lord 
John  Bussell  and  asked  him  to  form  a  ministry.  The 
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Whig  leader  tried,  but  was  unsuccessful.  Peel  again 
became  Prime  Minister,  and  Parliament  was  summoned  to 
meet  on  the  22nd  of  January  184G.  The  success  of  the 
League  seemed  to  be  assured. 

When  Parliament  met,  Peel  explained  his  position  with 
regard  to  Free  Trade.  It  was  found  that  lie  no  longer 


agreed  with  most  of  his  party  on  the  question  of  protec¬ 
tive  duties.  The  result  was  that  he  lost  the  support  of  a 
great  number  of  the  Conservatives.  These  broke  away 
from  him  and  formed  a  Protectionist  party  headed  by 
Lord  George  Bentinck  and  Benjamin  Disraeli,  who  after¬ 
wards  became  a  Conservative  Prime  Minister  and  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield. 

A  lew  days  later  Peel  brought  forward  his  proposals. 
They  dealt  chiefly  with  the  corn  duties,  which  were  to  be 


reduced  and  to  remain  in  existence  for  three  years.  Then 
in  1849  they  were  to  be  abolished  entirely,  and  thus  the 
ports  would  be  thrown  open  to  the  importation  of  foreign 
corn.  The  sugar  duties  were  to  be  lowered,  and  the  duties 


payable  on  the  importation  of  foreign  meat  were  to  be 
taken  away. 


1  he  Bill  was  a  victory  for  Free  Trade,  though  the 
triumph  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  Leagiie  was  lessened  by 
the  fact  tli at  the  corn  duties  were  to  remain  for  three 
years.  The  Whigs  supported  Sir  Robert  Peek  The 
1  lotectionists,  led  by  Lord  George  Bentinck,  opposed  him. 
Thus  the  Bill  was  carried  through  the  House  of  Commons, 
not  by  the  supporters  of  the  Minister  who  introduced  it, 
but  by  the  votes  of  the  Whigs  who,  on  most  questions, 
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were  opposed  to  him.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Bill 
had  the  powerful  support  of  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  became  law  in  the  summer  of  1846. 
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The  Colonial  Secretary  in  the  Government  which  re¬ 
pealed  the  Com  Laws  was  William  Ewart  Gladstone. 
Some  time  afterwards  he  was  destined  to  go  much  further 
than  Peel  had  done  in  the  establishment  of  Tree  Trade. 
But  the  first  steps  had  been  taken,  and  the  Anti-Corn 
Law  League  had  lost  its  occupation. 


IX.  Affairs  in  Ireland 


In  the  year  1800,  and  during  the  reign  of  George  III., 
the  great  statesman,  William  Pitt,  brought  about  the 
Union  of  the  Parliaments  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
After  that  date  the  Irish  people  were  to  send  their  elected 
representatives,  not  to  a  Parliament  of  their  own  in  Dublin, 
but  to  the  Parliament  at  Westminster  where,  for  the  future, 
members  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  to 
meet  together  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  whole  nation. 


Many  of  the  Irish  people  were  displeased  at  this  change. 

They  wished  for  a  Parliament  of  their  own,  and  before 

long  agitations  were  set  on  foot  for  the  “  Iiepeal  of  the 

Union/’  that  is,  fordoing  away  with  the  Act  of  1800  and 

lestoiing  the  Irish  Parliament  in  Dublin.  Those  who 

desired  repeal  thought  that  if  Ireland  were  allowed  to 

manage  her  own  affairs  it  would  be  better  for  the  countrv 
.  %/ 

in  every  way. 

I  lie  gi eat  leader  ol  the  Repeal  movement  in  the  first 
ten  years  of  Queen  Victoria’s  reign  was  Daniel  O’Connell, 
a  native  of  Kerry.  He  became  a  barrister,  practising 
successfully  for  some  time  in  London,  and  he  sat  in  the 
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Imperial  Parliament  lor  several  places  in  Ireland  in  suc¬ 
cession.  He  was  an  eloquent  speaker,  and  a  man  of  much 
determination  of  character. 

In  1843  the  agitation  in  Ireland  reached  its  greatest 
height.  Monster  meetings  of  the  Repealers  were  held  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  “Repeal  or  Blood” 
became  the  motto  of  the  most  advanced  arnonaj  the 
agitators.  A  great  meeting  at  which  O’Connell  was  to  be 
present  was  to  be  held  at  Clontarf,  on  the  8th  of  October  of 
that  year,  but  the  assembly  was  forbidden  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  it  was  determined  to  prosecute  O’Connell  for 
trying  to  bring  about  a  rebellion.  He  was  tried  and 
sentenced  to  pay  a  line  of  £3000  and  to  go  to  prison  for  a 
year.  The  sentence  was  not  carried  out,  but  the  trial  and 
condemnation  of  the  Irish  leader  ended  his  career.  A  few 
years  later  he  died  at  Genoa  while  on  a  journey  to  Rome. 

O’Connell  lived  to  see  his  country  overtaken  by  famine 
and  pestilence.  The  Irish  peasantry  depended,  as  we 
have  already  noted,  almost  entirely  upon  their  potato 
supply,  and  a  failure  of  the  crop  meant  starvation  for 
them.  It  was  seen  in  1845  that  the  ever-dreaded  calamity 
was  about  to  fall  upon  the  country.  The  potato  was 
attacked  by  disease,  and,  before  many  months  had  gone 
by,  thousands  of  people  were  on  the  verge  of  starvation. 
Want  of  sufficient  lood  brought  fever  and  dysentery  to  add 
to  the  horror  of  famine.  The  workhouses  of  the  country 
were  tilled  to  overflowing,  and  in  the  winter  of  1846-47 
the  average  weekly  number  of  deaths'  in  the  workhouses 
alone  was  fourteen  hundred. 
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Iii  time  the  Government  took  steps  to  relieve  the 
terrible  distress,  and  private  contributions  from  all  classes 
were  poured  into  the  unhappy  country.  From  America, 
too,  came  ships  laden  with  grain  and  other  food  stuffs. 
But  the  well-meant  efforts  were  too  late.  During  that 
terrible  time  the  population  of  Ireland  fell  from  eight  to 
six  millions  owing  to  the  deaths  from  actual  starvation 

O 


and  disease,  and  the  great  increase  in  emigration  from  the 
stricken  country  to  America. 

Driven  to  desperation  by  their  sufferings,  the  Irish 
peasantry  who  survived  the  famine  listened  readily  to  the 
agitators  of  the  Young  Ireland  party  which  had  been 
formed  after  the  trial  of  O’Connell.  In  the  year  follow¬ 
ing  the  famine  an  attempt  was  made  to  raise  a  general 
rebellion,  but  the  movement  was  promptly  suppressed. 

We  may  conveniently  deal  here  with  the  Fenian  move¬ 
ment,  though  it  began  about  twenty  years  after  the  death 
of  0  Connell.  1  he  “Fenian  Brotherhood”  was  organised 

O 

by  Irishmen  in  America  after  the  Civil  War  mentioned  in 
Chapter  xix.,  and  the  object  of  the  society  was  to  raise 
rebellion  in  Ireland  against  the  British  Government. 
Along  with  the  rising  in  Ireland  there  was  to  be  an  in¬ 


vasion  of  Canada  from  the  United  States,  and  the  Fenians 
hoped  to  draw  the  Government  of  the  States  into  the 
quarrel.  The  entire  scheme  proved  a  failure.  There  was 
no  insurrection  worth  the  name  in  Ireland  itself.  The 
invaders  of  Canada  were  easily  scattered  by  the  militia, 
and  the  United  States  Government  refused  to  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  Fenians. 
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There  happened  at  that  time  in  England  a  few  incidents 
which  were  connected  with  the  Fenian  movement.  One 
of  these  was  an  attempt,  easily  frustrated,  to  seize  the 
stores  and  armoury  at  the  city  of  Chester.  Another  was 
a  raid  upon  a  prison  van  which  was  conveying  some 
Fenian  prisoners  through  the  streets  of  Manchester.  In 
the  struggle  that  ensued  one  of  the  constables  in  charge 
of  the  van  was  killed  and  four  others  were  wounded. 
The  third  incident  had  more  serious  consequences.  A 
barrel  of  gunpowder  was  exploded  near  the  wall  of  the 
Clerkenwell  prison  in  which  certain  Fenians  were  confined. 
This  caused  the  death  of  four  people,  and  a  large  number 
were  injured.  Several  Fenians  who  were  concerned  in 
these  outrages  suffered  the  penalty  of  death,  and  in  time 
the  movement  died  out. 


X.  The  End  of  Chartism 

The  year  1848  was  one  of  unrest  and  revolution  in 
the  states  of  Europe.  The  French  king,  Louis  Philippe, 
was  deposed,  and  tied  in  disguise  to  England,  where  he 
was  kindly  treated.  France  became  a  Eepublic.  There 
were  risings  against  authority  in  Germany,  Italy,  Hungary, 
and  Belgium.  In  England  the  general  disquiet  found 
expression  in  a  renewal  of  the  Chartist  agitation. 

In  the  preceding  year  O’Connor,  still  the  leader  of  the 
Chartists,  had  been  elected  as  member  for  Nottingham. 
The  London  Chartists  now  made  up  their  minds  to  present 
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to  Parliament  a  great  petition,  which  was  to  be  signed  by 
a  very  large  number  of  people. 

Certain  prominent  men  in  the  movement  were  selected 
to  convey  the  monster  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
This  deputation  was  to  be  accompanied  by  a  great  muster 
of  Chartists  marching  in  military  order.  The  intention  of 
the  majority  of  the  agitators  was  simply  to  show  that  the 
petition  was  supported  by  an  array  of  physical  force,  too 
strong  to  be  overlooked  with  safety.  A  certain  number, 
however,  proposed  to  come  armed  to  the  demonstration. 

It  was  quite  within  the  rights  of  the  Chartists  to 


present  a  petition  to  Parliament ;  but  they  were  going 
beyond  their  rights  in  supporting  it  by  a  display  of  force. 
The  Government  therefore  declared  that  the  proposed 
procession  was  illegal,  and  took  immediate  steps  to  prevent 
its  formation  and  to  preserve  order  on  the  day  appointed 
tor  the  presentation  of  the  petition — the  10th  of  April. 

Troops  were  called  out,  and  the  defence  of  the  streets 
of  London  against  some  of  her  own  citizens  was  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  veteran 
general  did  Ins  work  with  tact  and  completeness.  With¬ 
out  display  of  force,  he  prepared  for  a  prompt  suppression 
of  any  disturbance  which  might  arise. 

Tl.e  citizens  of  London  alio  rallied  to  the  preservation 
of  law  and  order.  A  large  number  of  special  constables 
were  sworn  in,  each  provided  with  the  authority  of  a 
policeman  and  a  baton.  Among  these  specially-enrolled 
members  of  the  London  police  force  was  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon,  who  afterwards  became,  by  another  revolution 
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in  France,  the  Emperor  of  that  country.  So  the  city 
prepared  for  the  great  day  of  the  Chartist  rising. 

London  awoke  in  great  alarm  that  day.  The  wildest 
rumours  were  spread  about  in  many  parts  of  the  metropolis. 
Long  before  the  Chartists  had  got  together  on  Kennington 
Common  at  all,  various  remote  quarters  of  London  were 
filled  with  horrifying  reports  of  encounters  between  the 
insurgents  and  the  police  or  the  military,  in  which  the 
Chartists  always  had  the  better,  and  as  a  result  of  which 
they  were  marching  in  full  force  to  the  particular  district 
where  the  momentary  panic  prevailed.”  1 

What  really  happened  was  this.  On  the  evening  of 
the  9th  there  was  a  split  in  the  Chartist  camp.  A  few 
of  the  agitators  proposed  to  muster  armed  on  Kennington 
Common  on  the  following  day.  This  proposal  was  opposed 
by  O’Connor  and  others,  and  the  more  ardent  refused  to 
take  part  in  the  demonstration.  The  meeting  on  the 
following  morning  was  attended  by  only  a  small  number 
of  Chartists.  The  procession  was  abandoned.  The  great 
petition  was  taken  to  Westminster  in  cabs  and  rolled  up 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons.  When  examined  it 
was  found  that  very  many  of  the  signatures  were  not 
genuine.  Concerning  that  famous  “10th  of  April”  a 
lady  writes  many  years  afterwards  : — 

“  Every  man  I  knew  was  a  special  constable  ;  no  vehicle 
was  allowed  to  pass,  so  the  ladies  walked  to  visit  each 
other  and  heighten  each  other’s  terrors.  A  chain  was  put 
on  our  front  door,  and  the  footman  spent  the  day  looking 

1  Justin  M'Carthy. 
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through  the  chink,  ready  to  hang  it  together  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  rioters,  and  two  of  our  neighbours — one 
very  tall  and  the  other  very  short — marched  up  and  down 
before  our  house  with  clubs  to  protect  us  from  their  fury. 
Every  half-hour  a  messenger  rode  down  to  the  lodge 
opposite  to  say  that  nothing  had  happened.”  1 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Englishman  then,  as  now,  was 
no  friend  to  revolutions.  He  preferred,  as  a  rule,  the 
ordinary  legal  methods  of  setting  a  wrong  to  rights.  He 
had  seen,  two  years  before,  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
and  cheaper  bread  was  already  the  result,  though  the 
duties  on  corn  were  not  yet  cpiite  done  away  with.  Why 
should  not  other  grievances  be  removed  in  the  same 
manner,  which,  though  slow,  was  yet  safe  and  sure  ? 

It  is  interesting  to  note  at  this  juncture  how  far  the 
points  of  the  Charter  have  been  embodied  in  English  law. 

lhe  franchise  has  been  given  to  all  householders  and 
most  lodgers,  so  that  we  may  almost  be  said  to  possess 
manhood  suffrage.  It  is  unlikely  that  English  people  will 
ever  think  seriously  of  dissolving  Parliament  once  every 
jeai.  A  general  election,  with  all  its  excitement  and  dis¬ 
location  of  ordinary  business,  could  not,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  take  place  annually  without  becoming  a  public 
nuisance.  In  1872  the  Pallet  Act  came  into  force.  After 
that  time  each  voter  at  a  parliamentary  or  municipal 
election  was  to  record  his  vote  in  secret. 

The  property  qualification  for  members  of  Parliament 
has  been  abolished. 

Many  Memories  of  Many  People,  by  M.  C.  M.  Simpson. 
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The  payment  of  members  of  Parliament  and  the  division 
of  the  country  into  ecpial  electoral  districts  are  still  matters 
upon  which  the  opinions  of  Englishmen  are  divided. 


XI.  The  Great  Exhibition  of  1851 


Voice  in  the  rich  dawn  of  an  ampler  day — 

Far-sighted  summoner  of  War  and  Waste 
To  fruitful  strifes  and  rivalries  of  peace — 

Sweet  nature  gilded  by  the  gracious  gleam 
Of  letters,  dear  to  Science,  dear  to  Art, 

Dear  to  thy  land  and  ours,  a  Prince  indeed. 

When  Tennyson  penned  these  lines  to  the  memory  of 
the  Prince  Consort  he  had  in  mind  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  1851,  which  was  promoted  by  the  Prince,  and  which  was 
“  to  give  the  world  a  true  test,  a  living  picture,  of  the  point 
of  industrial  development  at  which  the  whole  of  mankind 
has  arrived,  and  a  new  starting-point  from  which  all  nations 
will  be  able  to  direct  their  future  exertions.” 

But  not  only  was  the  “  Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  all 
Nations  ”  to  crown  the  past  and  encourage  the  future  of 
industrial  progress ;  it  was  to  aid  in  establishing  an  era  of 
universal  peace.  War  was  to  be  abandoned  as  not  only 
inhuman  but  out  of  date  and  foolish.  The  only  rivalry 
between  nations  was  to  be  that  which  aimed  at  excellence 
in  workmanship  and  the  perfection  of  appliances  for 
domestic  comfort.  These  were  golden  hopes,  destined  to 
disappointment,  but  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  as  the  first  of 
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many  great  international  shows  of  its  kind,  has  a  certain 
place  in  history  . 

The  Prince  Consort,  as  President  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
called  a  meeting  of  that  body  in  June  1849  and  laid  before 
the  members  the  project  which  is  said  to  have  been  his 
own  idea.  It  was  warmly  taken  up  by  the  Society,  but 
when  its  real  magnitude  was  realised  the  management 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  Parliamentary  Commission  with 
Prince  Albert  as  its  President. 

Two  of  the  most  devoted  workers  in  the  organising  of 
the  Exhibition  were  Sir  Henry  Cole,  the  founder  of  South 
Kensington  Museum,  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  Playfair,  a 
well-known  man  of  science.  Steps  were  taken  to  obtain 
the  co-operation  of  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  towns 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Playfair  visited  a  large  number 
of  the  leading  manufacturers  of  the  country  to  explain  the 
objects  and  plan  of  the  great  show.  The  organisers  had 
many  difficulties  to  face  and  encountered  much  opposition. 

The  choice  of  a  part  of  Hyde  Park  as  a  site  for  the 
Exhibition  building  led  to  a  debate  in  Parliament,  in  which 
many  leading  men  objected  to  the  Park  being  put  to  such 
a  use,  and  went  so  far  as  to  condemn  the  whole  scheme. 
rl  he  promoters,  however,  were  not  discouraged.  They  were 
supported  by  the  influence  of  the  Prince  and  Sir  Kobert 
Peel.  The  latter  had  a  long  consultation  with  Playfair 
about  the  Exhibition  on  the  morning  of  the  last  day  of  his 
life,  and  had  given  the  members  of  the  executive  much 
valuable  help. 

idea  of  makm0  the*  bull  ding  a  palace  of  glass  and 
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iron  was  due  to  an  architect  named  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir) 
Joseph  Paxton.  The  building  was  quickly  erected,  and  the 
transept  was  made  of  sufficient  height  to  enclose  some 
magnificent  elm-trees1  which  “gave  the  eye  relief  by  their 
unsullied  green  and  conveyed  to  the  mind  an  idea  of  fresh¬ 
ness  and  repose.” 

When  the  palace  of  glass  was  complete  the  work  of 
arranging  the  exhibits  from  all  parts  of  the  world  was 
undertaken  and  carried  out  with  despatch. 

“The  general  appearance  of  the  interior  when  the 
products  ot  the  Industry  of  All  Nations  were  placed  within 
its  roof,  realised  the  most  enthusiastic  dreams  of  its 
promoters.  The  long  centre  aisle  and  lofty  transept 
presented  an  endless  scene  of  beauty  and  magnificence. 
Statues,  some  equestrian,  others  grouped  in  attitudes  of 
violent  action  or  of  repose;  trophies  of  silk,  timber,  and  iron ; 
strange  shapes  of  lighthouses  and  astronomical  instruments; 
models  of  bridges  :  organs,  and  gushing  fountains,  carried 
the  eye  down  the  long  vista  without  any  one  suggesting 
an  idea  of  magnitude  or  height  too  great  for  the  building. 

Over  all  these  wonders  of  art  and  science,  and  the  ever- 
changing  panorama  of  the  spectators,  the  transparent  roof 
and  sides  threw  down  a  pure  and  uninterrupted  Hood  of 
light.  From  the  perfect  transparency  of  every  part  of  the 
building,  and  from  the  material  which  entered  so  largely 
into  its  composition,  it  derived  its  popular  name  of  ‘The 
Crystal  Palace.’  ” 


1  At  least  one  of  these  trees  is  still  standing,  between 
Barracks  and  the  Serpentine. 


Knightsbridge 
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1  he  opening  ceremony  was  a  scene  of  great  magnificence, 
the  centre  of  which  were  the  Queen  and  the  Prince,  who 
had  by  his  energy  brought  about  the  initial  success  of  the 
great  undertaking.  Yet  up  to  the  opening  day  people  were 
agitated  by  many  needless  fears  as  to  the  effect  of  gathering 
together  in  London  such  a  large  number  of  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  crowds  from  foreign  countries,  according  to  these 
nervous  alarmists,  would  bring  with  them  fearful  epidemics 
which  would  spread  with  great  rapidity.  The  foreigners 
would  make  common  cause  and  take  possession  of  London. 
Home  trade  would  be  injured  by  the  exhibition  of  the 
workmanship  of  other  lands.  These  and  many  other  fears 
were  rife,  but  all  were  completely  groundless.  The  open¬ 
ing  ceremony  was  attended  by  30,000  people.  After 
the  first  day  enormous  crowds  flocked  from  all  parts  of 
Europe  to  see  the  wonderful  house  and  its  contents ;  and 
the  Exhibition  closed  with  a  surplus  of  £180,000.  The 
money  was  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  land  in  London, 
some  of  which  has  since  been  used  to  provide  sites  for  the 
erection  of  buildings  of  national  usefulness,  such  as  the 
South  Kensington  Museum. 

The  “Crystal  Palace”  itself  was  taken  down  and  the 
fabric  formed  the  material  for  the  present  pleasure-house  at 
Sydenham,  near  London,  which  still  retains  the  name 
popularly  given  to  the  original  Exhibition  building. 
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XII.  The  War  in  the  Crimea— I. 


In  the  Crimean  War  of  1854-55  Russia  faced  the  com¬ 
bined  forces  of  England,  France,  and  Turkey.  During  the 
progress  of  the  war  the  allies  were  joined  by  the  soldiers 
of  Victor  Emmanuel,  King  of  Sardinia.  If  we  wish  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  great  quarrel,  we  must  deal 
separately  with  the  points  at  issue  between  Russia  and 
each  of  her  opponents. 

Turkey  occupies  the  south-eastern  corner  of  Europe, 
and  commands  at  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles  the 
entry  to  the  Black  Sea.  The  ambition  of  Russia  has  for 
long  been  to  obtain,  what  at  present  she  has  not,  a  seaboard 


on  which  the  harbours  are  ice-free  all  the  year  round,  and 
access  to  which  cannot  be  easily  controlled  by  the  action 
ot  a  toreign  power.  In  1858  the  Czar  Nicholas  in  speaking 
about  Turkey  to  an  English  ambassador  used  the  following 
words :  “  We  have  on  our  hands  a  sick  man — a  very  sick 
man;  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  if,  one  of  these  days, 
he  should  slip  away  from  us  before  the  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made.” 

I  he  “sick  man  was  Turkey,  where  the  Sultan’s  power 
vas  thought  at  that  time  to  be  tottering  to  its  fall.  The 
“ necessary  arrangements”  desired  by  the  Czar  were  to 
settle  the  division  of  the  Sultan’s  dominions  between  Russia 
and  England.  In  the  partition  the  Czar  no  doubt  hoped 
to  secure  Constantinople  on  the  Bosphorus  and  free  access 
for  his  Black  Sea  fleet  to  the  Mediterranean. 

England  had  no  wish  to  acquire  any  part  of  the  Turkish 
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territory  ;  but  it  was  to  her  interest  to  prevent  the  advance 
ot  Russia  in  south-eastern  Europe,  where  she  might  become 
a  menace  to  communication  with  the  English  possessions 
in  India.  Consequently,  though  England  had  no  love  for 
the  Turk,  she  was  determined  to  resist  any  attempt  to  make 
an  end  of  his  rule  in  Europe. 

The  point  at  issue  between  Russia  and  France  bore 
upon  certain  rights  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
at  Jerusalem,  and  the  Church  of  the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem. 
The  dispute  was  really  one  between  the  monks  of  the 
Latin  or  Romish  Church  and  those  of  the  Greek  Church ; 
but  the  former  were  under  the  protection  of  France,  the 
latter  of  Russia.  The  decision  lay  with  the  Sultan.  He 
decided  in  favour  of  the  Latin  Church.  Then  the  Czar 
demanded  that  he  should  be  recognised  as  the  protector 
of  all  the  members  of  the  Greek  Church  resident  in  the 
Sultan’s  dominions.  These  formed  the  majority  of  the 
population  of  European  Turkey,  and  compliance  with  the 
Czar’s  demand  would  amount  to  making  him  virtual  ruler 
of  Turkey. 

The  Sardinians  joined  the  allies  during  the  course  of  the 
Crimean  War.  They  had  no  direct  interest  in  the  quarrel ; 
but  their  king  was  preparing  the  way  for  the  founding  of 
a  kingdom  which  should  comprise  the  whole  of  Italy,  and 
regarded  the  Crimean  War  as  an  opportunity  for  gaining 
prestige  among  the  Powers  of  Europe. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand  the  state  of 
affairs  in  July  1853,  when,  on  the  refusal  of  the  Czar’s 
demand  mentioned  above,  Russian  troops  were  sent  across 
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the  Pruth  into  the  provinces  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia, 
which  were  tributary  to  the  Sultan.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  settle  the  dispute  without  recourse  to  war,  for  England 
was  taken  by  surprise  and  had  at  first  no  desire  to  proceed 
to  extremes.  It  was  during  the  time  of  the  Wdiig  ministry 
of  Lord  Aberdeen,  which  included  Lord  Palmerston  as 
Home  Secretary  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  Of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  the 
only  man  who  was  frankly  in  favour  of  war  with  Pussia 
was  Lord  Palmerston. 


Negotiations  went  on  for  some  months,  but  without 
result.  I  hen  Russia  took  a  decisive  step.  On  the  30th 
of  November  1853  her  fleet  destroyed  a  Turkish  squadron 
at  Sinope,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  Black  Sea. 
England  hesitated,  Lord  Palmerston  pressed  for  decisive 
measures,  and  an  ultimatum  from  England  and  France  was 
presented,  threatening  war  unless  the  Russian  troops  were 
withdrawn  from  Turkey.  The  Czar  replied  by  pressing 
on  his  military  measures  on  the  Danube,  and  on  March 
27,  1854,  England  and  France  declared  war  on  Russia. 

England  had  not  been  engaged  in  a  European  war  since 
she  took  a  foremost  part  in  crushing  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
and  the  outbreak  seems  to  have  been  welcomed  by  many 
people  as  a  change  from  a  period  of  peace  and  commercial 
prosperity.  As  a  historian  says,  “  We  had  known  so  little 
of  war  for  nearly  forty  years  that,  added  to  all  the  other 
emotions  which  the  coming  of  battle  must  bring,  was  the 
mere  feeling  of  curiosity  as  to  the  sensation  produced  by 
a  state  of  war.  It  was  a  thing  to  read  of  and  discuss  and 
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make  poetry  and  romance  out  of;  blit  they  could  not  yet 
realise  what  itself  was  like.” 

The  British  troops  which  were  mobilised  for  the  war 
numbered  about  28,000,  and  they  were  placed  under  the 
command  of  Lord  Raglan,  who  had  fought  and  lost  an  arm 
at  Waterloo.  Among  the  English  officers  was  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  who  had  won  a  reputation  in  India  which  he 
was  destined  to  enhance  in  that  same  land.  The  French 
force  was  about  equal  in  numbers  to  the  British,  and  was 
under  the  command  of  Marshal  St.  Arnaud.  The  Russians 
were  led  by  Prince  Mentschikoff,  and  among  their  generals 
was  Todleben,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  soldiers  of  his  time. 
The  allies  disembarked  at  Varna,  on  the  Black  Sea,  and 
from  thence  took  ship  again  and  invaded  the  Crimea  in 
September  1854.  Their  first  landing  was  made  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Paver  Alma. 

XIII.  The  War  in  the  Crimea— II. 

The  history  of  the  Crimean  War  centres  round  the  name 
of  Sebastopol.  This  place  was  the  great  Russian  arsenal 
and  naval  station,  situated  on  a  broad  harbour  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Crimean  peninsula.  The  object 
of  the  allies  was  to  reduce  the  fortress,  and  so  strike  an 
effective  blow  at  the  naval  base  of  the  Russians  in  the 
Black  Sea. 

North  of  Sebastopol  the  River  Alma  flows  to  the  west¬ 
ward,  and  on  its  banks  took  place  the  first  battle  of  the 
war.  The  allies  invaded  the  Crimea  at  a  point  somewhat 
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to  the  north  of  this  river,  and  then  moved  southward  on 
Sebastopol.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  stream  the 
Russians  had  entrenched  themselves  in  a  lofty  position 
commanding  the  valley.  They  numbered  about  40,000 
men  and  were  under  the  command  of  Mentschikoff. 

Ihe  battle  ol  the  Alma  took  place  on  September  20, 
1854.  Under  a  heavy  tire  from  the  Russian  guns  the 
allied  armies  advanced,  crossed  the  river,  and  captured  the 
redoubts  ot  the  enemy.  Had  they  followed  up  this  victory 
they  might  have  taken  Sebastopol ;  but  Marshal  St.  Arnaud 
vas  ill,  and  the  Rnglish  troops  were  exhausted.  They 
marched  slowly  upon  Sebastopol,  and  instead  of  storming 
the  city  outright,  established  themselves  to  the  south  of  it 
and  began  a  siege  which  lasted  lor  nearly  a  year. 

Ihe  English  siege  lines  were  drawn  up  to  the  south-east 
of  the  town,  those  of  the  French  to  the  south-west.  The 
supplies  1  or  both  forces  had  to  be  brought  from  the  harbour 
ol  Balaclava  at  the  southern  point  of  the  peninsula.  The 
delay  of  the  allies  had  given  the  great  Russian  engineer 
I. odleben  opportunity  to  throw  up  strong  earthworks  for 
the  defence  ol  Sebastopol  on  its  southern  side.  To  prevent 
attack  by  sea  seven  ships  were  sunk  by  the  Russians  in 
the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  blocking  the  way  as  effectually 
as  a  reef  of  sunken  rocks.  A  large  Russian  force  to  the 
eastward  formed  a  continual  menace  to  the  lines  of  com¬ 
munication  between  the  allied  camps  and  the  harbour  of 
Balaclava.  A  study  of  the  map  on  page  63  will  make  the 
position  of  the  combatants  more  clear. 

On  the  17th  ol  October  Sebastopol  was  attacked  by 
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land  and  sea,  but  the  effort  to  storm  the  place  was  un¬ 
successful.  A  few  days  later  there  took  place  the  famous 
battle  of  Balaclava,  which  was  brought  about  by  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Russians  to  capture  the  base 
ol  the  allied  armies.  Balaclava  was  weakly  defended,  but 
the  Russian  advance  was  checked  by  a  brilliant  charge  of 
heavy  dragoons  under  General  Scarlett,  which  afforded 
time  for  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  the  troops 
round  Sebastopol.  Then  came  the  "  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade,”  the  glorious  but  disastrous  result  of  a  mistake. 


“  When  the  Russians  had  been  driven  back  by  the  93rd 
Highlanders,  and  charged  in  flank  by  the  heavy  cavalry, 
an  order  was  sent  down  by  Captain  Nolan,  aide-de-camp 
to  Major-General  Airey,  that  the  Light  Brigade  was  to 
charge  along  the  southern  line  of  heights  and  drive  the 
enemy  from  the  Turkish  batteries.  The  order  was  easy  of 
execution.  Lord  Lucan  (the  cavalry  commander)  must 
have  known  along  which  line  the  Light  Brigade  was  to 
charge,  and  Captain  Nolan  knew  perfectly  whither  to  lead 
the  troopers.  But  Cardigan  (the  divisional  commander) 
could  see  nothing  from  his  station  and  believed  he  was  to 
charge  straight  along  the  valley  in  front  of  him  Lord 
Lucan  did  not  inform  him  of  his  error,  and  Captain  Nolan 
was  unfortunately  killed  just  as  he  perceived  the  erroneous 
direction  the  brigade  was  taking  and  while  trying  to  set 

So  the  origin  of  the  mistake  is  explained,  but  however 
the  truth  may  stand,  the  fact  remains  that  “some  one  had 
blundered.”  The  men,  670  in  number,  rode  for  a  mile 
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and  a  half  through  a  deadly  hail  of  shot  and  shell.  They 
captured  the  enemy’s  battery,  but,  lacking  support  in  the 
rear,  were  forced  to  beat  a  retreat  through  a  second  storm 


of  fire.  Only  350  returned  unhurt.  “Never  did  a  day  of 
battle  do  more  credit  to  English  courage.” 

But  the  brilliant  exploit  was  ineffective,  and  though  the 
allied  armies  saved  their  base  of  supplies,  the  Russians 
were  only  beaten  off,  to  return  again  in  another  attack, 
this  time  nearer  the  lines  of  the  besiegers. 

On  the  26th  of  October,  and  again  on  the  4th  of 
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November,  the  Russians  attacked  the  right  wing  of  the 
English  siege  lines.  Both  attacks  were  splendidly  re¬ 
pulsed.  The  second  of  these  engagements  took  place  at 
Inkerman,  and  has  been  called  “  the  soldiers’  battle.” 

Ihe  attack  was  made  under  cover  ol  a  dark  and  drizzly 
mist.  The  battle  was  fought  for  a  while  almost  absolutely 
in  the  dark.  There  was  hardly  any  attempt  to  direct  the 
allies  by  any  principles  of  scientific  warfare.  The  soldiers 
fought  stubbornly  a  series  of  hand-to-hand  fights,  and  we 
are  entitled  to  say  that  the  better  men  won  in  the  end.” 

When  the  battle  had  been  won  it  was  found  that  a 
force  of  9000  English,  afterwards  reinforced  by  7000 
French,  had  defeated  a  Russian  army  40,000  strong.  But 
even  this  “  crowning  mercy  ”  of  the  campaign  was  not 
vigorously  followed  up,  or  Sebastopol  might  have  fallen, 
and  the  allied  troops  been  spared  what  the  oncoming 
winter  had  in  store. 


There  1ms  been  almost  endless  discussion  about  the 
winter  troubles  ”  of  the  Crimean  campaign.  Some  of 
them  were  not  avoidable.  The  winter  of  the  Black  Sea 
region  is  very  severe,  and  would  tell  heavily  upon  any 
body  of  troops  however  well  equipped.  Nor  could  human 
foresight  prevent  such  a  disaster  as  the  sinkiim  in  a 
terrible  storm,  of  the  ships  which  were  bringing’  warm 
clothing  and  other  winter  comforts  for  the  British  troops 
in  the  trenches  before  Sebastopol. 

But  there  were  other  troubles  which  might,  with  better 
management,  have  been  avoided.  The  commissariat 
department  seems  to  have  become  disorganised  and 
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then  to  have  broken  down  completely.  The  hospitals 
suffered  in  the  general  disorder  and  many  sick  men 
died  of  neglect.  The  state  of  affairs  was  so  serious 
that  it  brought  about  the  fall  of  the  Whig  ministry 
of  Lord  Aberdeen,  which  was  succeeded  by  a  new 
administration  of  members  of  the  same  party  under 
Lord  Palmerston. 

Then  things  began  to  mend.  Supplies  were  sent  out, 
and  Miss  Florence  Nightingale  was  asked  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  undertake  the  work  of  reorganising  and  managing 
the  hospital  arrangements.  This  noble  woman  undertook 
the  supremely  difficult  task,  and  won  for  herself  a  name 
which  will  live  when  those  of  the  leaders  of  the  campaign 
are  forgotten.  She  completely  won  the  hearts  ol  our 
soldiers,  one  of  whom  said  of  her  : — 

“  She  would  speak  to  one  and  to  another,  and  nod  and 
smile  to  as  many  more,  but  she  couldn’t  do  it  to  all,  you 
know ;  we  lay  there  by  hundreds ;  but  we  could  kiss  her 
shadow  as  it  fell  and  lay  our  heads  on  the  pillow  again 
content.” 

In  February  1855  the  Czar  Nicholas  died.  Death  also 
claimed  Lord  Raglan,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  in  the 
following  June  to  carry  Sebastopol  by  storm.  The  final 
assault  took  place  on  the  8th  of  September.  The  French 
stormed  the  Malakoff.  The  English  gained  a  footing  in 
the  Redan,  but  were  unable  to  retain  it.  During  the  night 
the  Russians  withdrew  across  the  harbour  by  a  bridge  of 
boats  leaving  the  city  in  flames.  The  war  was  practically 
over,  and  in  March  185G  terms  of  peace  were  arranged. 
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Those  places  captured  by  the  allies  in  the  Crimea  were 
restored  to  Ilussia.  The  Turkish  Government  was  to  be 
left  unmolested  on  condition  that  better  treatment  was  to 
be  accorded  to  its  Christian  subjects.  The  Black  Sea 
ports  were  thrown  open  to  the  traders  of  all  nations,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  no  foreign  war  vessels  were  to  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles  during  time  of 
peace.  During  the  Crimean  War  England  lost  about 
24,000  men,  and  added  £33,000,000  sterling  to  her 
National  Debt. 


XIV.  The  Institution  of  the  Victoria  Cross 


Thus  saith  the  Queen  :  “  For  him  who  gave 
His  life  as  nothing  in  the  fight, 

So  he  from  Russian  wrong  might  save 
My  crown,  my  people,  and  my  right ; 

Let  there  he  made  a  cross  of  bronze, 

And  grave  thereon  my  queenly  crest ; 
Write  ‘  Valour 5  on  its  haughty  scroll, 

And  hang  it  on  his  breast.” 


Up  to  the  year  1S5C  there  was  no  special  decoration 
winch  could  be  awarded  to  a  British  soldier  or  sailor  for 
some  deed  of  signal  bravery  performed  in  the  presence  of 
the  enemy.  To  supply  this  want  Queen  Victoria,  after 
the  Crimean  War,  instituted  the  Victoria  Cross. 

I  lie  new  medal  was  in  the  shape  of  a  Maltese  cross 
(see  illustration),  and  was  made  from  the  gun-metal  of 
cannon  captured  at  Sebastopol.  In  the  centre  was  a  crown 
surmounted  by  a  crowned  lion,  and  from  arm  to  arm  of  the 
cross  hung  a  scroll  hearing  the  two  words  “For  Valour” 
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The  medal  was  attached  to  a  bar  by  a  small  ring  and  the 
initial  letter  Y. 

The  Victoria  Cross  was  to  be  awarded  to  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  “  have  served  ns  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy, 
and  shall  have  then  performed  some  signal  act  of  valour, 


THE  VICTORIA  CROSS. 


or  devotion  to  their  country.”  The  ribbon  to  which  the 
medal  was  clasped  was  blue  for  the  navy  and  red  for  the 
army. 

The  new  decoration  was  to  be  awarded  without  con¬ 
sideration  of  rank.  Queen  Victoria’s  warrant  ran  :  “  To 
place  all  persons  on  an  equal  footing,  neither  rank,  nor 
long  service,  nor  wounds,  nor  any  other  circumstance  or 
condition  whatsoever,  save  the  merit  of  conspicuous 
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bravery,  shall  be  held  to  establish  a  sufficient  claim  to  the 
honour.” 

On  Friday  the  26th  of  Jane  1857  the  first  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  Victoria  Cross  was  made  by  Queen  Victoria 
in  person.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  Hyde  Park,  and 
was  watched  by  an  enormous  number  of  people.  A  large 
body  of  troops  representing  the  several  branches  of  the 
military  service  and  a  contingent  from  the  navy  were  drawn 
up  in  review  order,  and  before  them  were  ranged  in  siiude 
file  the  sixty-two  men  who  were  to  receive  the  new  medal 
for  acts  of  conspicuous  bravery  during  the  Crimean  War. 

One  of  the  heroes  wore  the  uniform  of  a  policeman, 
another  that  of  a  park-keeper,  four  wore  civilian  dress, 
twelve  were  sailors  of  the  Eoyal  Navy,  and  the  rest  were 
soldiers  of  various  regiments.  When  the  Royal  party 
approached  the  assembled  troops,  the  word  was  quickly 
passed  from  rank  to  rank,  the  whole  force  presented  arms, 
and  the  colours  were  lowered  in  salute  to  the  sovereign, 
while  the  bands  played  the  National  Anthem. 


the  Queen  rode  a  white  charger,  and  wore  a  scarlet 
riding-coat  with  the  general’s  embroidered  sash  over  the 
left  shoulder,  and  had  a  plume  of  red  and  white  feathers 
in  Iier  riding- hat.  She  was  accompanied  by  the  Prince 
Consort,  Prince  Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  Prince  Alfred.  The  party  rode  down  the 
line  of  troops  and  then  returned  to  the  centre,  where  a 
scarlet -covered  dais  had  been  erected  upon  which  was 
placed  a  table  bearing  the  new  medals. 

It  was  expected  that  the  Queen  would  dismount  and, 
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standing  near  this  table,  present  the  Cross  to  each  of  the 
Crimean  heroes.  She,  however,  remained  seated  on  her 
horse  while  the  men  came,  one  by  one,  before  her.  Then, 
stooping,  she  pinned  the  coveted  decoration  to  the  left 
breast  of  each  of  the  sixty-two  men  who  had  served  their 
gracious  Queen  and  well-loved  country  in  the  war  against 
Russia. 

There  was  another  side  to  the  picture  to  which  attention 
is  drawn  by  a  spectator  of  the  historic  scene  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  words  : — 

“  As  the  men  stood  in  a  row  waiting  the  arrival  of  ITcr 
Majesty  one  could  not  help  feeling  an  emotion  of  sorrow 
that  they  were  so  few,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  men 
who  would  have  done  honour  even  to  the  Victoria  Cross 
lie  m  their  shallow  graves  on  the  bleak  cliffs  of  the  Crimea. 
Where  were  the  men  who  climbed  the  heights  of  Alma, 
who  hui lied  forward  over  the  plain  of  Balaclava  to  almost 
certain  death,  who,  wearied  and  outnumbered,  yet  held 
their  ground  on  that  dismal  morning  when  the  valley  of 
Inkerman  seethed  with  flames  and  smoke  like  some  vast 
cauldron  ?  Where  were  the  troops  who,  during  that  fear¬ 
ful  winter,  toiled  through  the  snow,  night  after  night,  with 
.just  sufficient  strength  to  drag  their  sick  and  wasted  forms 
down  to  the  trenches  which  became  their  graves?  Let 
not  these  men  be  forgotten  at  such  a  time,  nor,  while  we 
pay  all  honour  to  the  few  survivors  of  that  gallant  little 

army,  omit  a  tribute  to  the  brave  who  have  passed  away 
for  ever.” 
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XV.  A  Quiet  Worker 

“Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  renowned  than  war,” 
writes  Milton,  our  great  poet,  reminding  us  that  there  are 
bloodless  battles  fought  and  won  whose  issues  are  of  supreme 
importance  to  mankind.  We  honour  our  leaders  in  war 
by  land  and  sea ;  we  pass  on  their  names  from  one  genera¬ 
tion  to  another,  and  in  many  ways  we  keep  their  memory 
green.  But  we  must  not  neglect  the  victors  in  the 
battles  of  peace,  the  men  and  women  whose  quiet  work 
has  made  life  to  many  thousands  a  thing  fuller,  brighter, 
more  worth  living.  Some  of  these  men  and  women  we 
call  philanthropists,  i.e.  “  lovers  of  man  ”  ;  and  among 
those  who  have  brightened  the  history  of  the  Queen’s  reign 
none  is  more  deserving  of  honour  than  Antony  Ashley 
Cooper,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

In  1837  he  was  in  his  thirty-seventh  year,  and  had  been 
a  member  of  Parliament  for  eleven  years.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Harrow  and  Oxford,  and  during  the  first  years  of 
his  parliamentary  life  he  held  several  of  the  minor  offices 
of  state.  His  ability  marked  him  out  as  a  statesman  of 
distinction,  and,  had  he  chosen,  it  is  said  that  he  might 
have  taken  his  place  among  the  leading  politicians  of  his 
time.  But  he  had  other  views  and  intentions.  He  chose 
the  quiet,  laborious,  often  thankless  task  of  the  social 
reformer. 

There  were  abuses  enough  and  to  spare,  waiting  for 
remedies.  The  reformer  first  turned  his  attention  to  the 
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state  of  our  lunatic  asylums.  He  visited  several  of  them 
iu  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  examined  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  they  were  conducted.  The  result  of 
his  inquiries  and  investigations  was  an  agitation  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  such  a  reform  of  the  Lunacy  Acts  as  would 
ensure  the  better  treatment  of  these  poor  victims  of  a 
calamity  which  is  worse  than  death.  The  movement  was 


successful,  and  its  success  was  due  in  a  great  measure  to 


Shaftesbury’s  efforts. 

Then  followed  visits  to  several  of  the  busy,  crowded 


mills  and  factories  of  our  great  industrial  centres.  Here 
the  philanthropist  often  saw  men,  women,  and  children 
working  for  long  hours  day  by  day  in  unhealthy  buildings, 
and  near  dangerous  machines  which  were  continually 
maiming  and  killing  the  workers  owing  to  lack  of  sufficient 
protection.  In  the  hospitals  he  found  numbers  of  them 
bent  and  broken,  victims  of  the  grinding  machinery, 
twisted  into  all  kinds  of  shapes,  “like  a  crooked  alphabet.” 
Here  was  another  work  for  the  “lover  of  man,”  and  he 
threw  himself  into  it  with  all  his  strength.  It  was  a  stiff 
fight  and  a  long  one,  but  in  the  end  it  was  won.  The 


hours  of  work  were  shortened,  the  child  workers  were  given 
a  better  chance  of  obtaining  instruction,  and  manufacturers 
were  obliged  to  use  all  possible  means  to  protect  their  work¬ 
people  from  accident. 

So  much  for  the  factories.  Let  us  look  at  this  picture  : 
“In  mines  and  collieries  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  a 
system  prevailed  of  not  only  employing  children  of  both 
sexes  of  tender  years,  but  of  subjecting  them  to  the  most 
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terrible  hardships.  Little  boys  and  girls  of  five  years  old 
were  put  to  dragging  sledge-tubs  by  girdle  and  chain  on 
all  fours  through  roadways  often  no  more  than  22  or  28 
inches  in  height  and  full  of  mud  and  water,  and  this  lor  a 
day  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  hours,  half  naked  and  exposed 
to  all  the  miseries  of  cold,  darkness,  and  foul  atmosphere.” 

In  these  same  mines  there  were  almost  as  many  women 
workers  as  men,  and  the  day's  work  often  extended  to 
eighteen  hours.  The  state  of  affairs  was  a  disgrace  to  a 
civilised  country,  and  Shaftesbury  and  his  friends  set  to 
work  to  wipe  out  the  stigma.  In  1842  it  was  enacted  that 
women  and  girls,  as  well  as  boys  under  thirteen,  were  no 
longer  to  be  employed  underground. 

The  miseries  of  the  London  poor  next  claimed  the 
attention  of  the  reformer.  He  paid  many  visits  to  some 
of  the  worst  slums  in  the  East  End  of  London,  and  found 
hundreds  of  people  living  in  untold  wretchedness  and 
misery,  dirt  and  squalor,  vice  and  wickedness.  Shaftesbury 
was  no  advocate  of  spoiling  the  loafer  and  the  criminal  by 
kindness;  but  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  many 
people  among  the  lowest  dregs  of  society  were  worthy  of 
a  helping  hand  which  could  lift  them  upward  into  a  life 
that  was  cleanly  and  wholesome.  They  needed,  so  he 
thought,  improved  dwellings  and  education,  and  on  these 
lines  he  set  to  work.  The  results  of  his  labours  were  the 
erection  of  model  dwellings  in  London  and  elsewhere,  and 
the  founding  of  several  Ragged  Schools. 

He  was  also  instrumental  in  securing  the  passing  of  the 
Lod°'imr  House  Act,  which  secured  cleanliness  and  decency 
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for  those  who  were  obliged  to  use  such  places,  and  which 
Charles  Dickens,  the  great  novelist,  described  as  “the  best 
law  that  was  ever  passed  by  an  English  Parliament.”  The 
Shoeblack  Brigade  was  another  outcome  of  Shaftesbury’s 
noble  work,  and  he  succeeded  in  making  friends  of  the 
London  costermongers,  and  in  inducing  many  of  those  who 
needed  the  inducement  to  treat  their  donkeys  with  kind¬ 


ness. 


Several  of  them  clubbed  together  and  bought  one 


of  these  animals  for  their  friend,  a  gift  upon  which  Shaftes- 
bury  naturally  set  a  very  high  value. 

“  Jt  would  not  be  easy,”  writes  a  biographer  of  the  social 
reformer,  “to  tell  how  much  the  life  of  Shaftesbury  has 
availed  in  warding  off  revolution  from  England  and  in 
softening  the  bitter  spirit  between  rich  and  poor.”  We 
have  touched  only  upon  some  of  the  chief  branches  of  his 
active  and  beneficent  work  for  humanity.  There  were 
many  others,  and  many  classes  of  the  poor  have  reason  to 
lemember  his  name  with  the  deepest  gratitude.  He  died 
m  IS80  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  having  used  his  influence, 
his  money,  and  himself  in  helping  to  make  that  part  of  the 
world  m  which  lie  was  placed  much  better  than  lie  found 
it.  There  is  no  higher  praise. 
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XVI.  India  before  the  Mutiny 

In  the  year  1757  Clive  fought  and  won  the  battle  of 
Plassey,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  our  Empire  in  India. 
In  1857  the  great  Indian  Mutiny  broke  out  and  shook  the 
fabric  of  that  Empire  to  its  base.  Several  causes  com¬ 
bined  to  bring  about  the  revolt,  but  the  hundredth  year 
of  our  rule  in  India  was  regarded  among  many  of  the 
natives  as  the  opportune  time  for  rising  against  their 
foreign  masters.  Eor  an  old  native  prophecy  foretold  that 
the  domination  of  the  “  Feringhis  ”  was  to  come  to  an 
end  after  the  lapse  of  a  century. 

To  find  out  the  causes  of  the  Mutiny,  we  must  pass  in 
review  a  few  important  events  which  took  place  in  the 
earlier  years  of  Queen  Victoria’s  reign.  Beference  to  the 
map  on  page  77  will  help  us  to  follow  the  course  of 
these  events  with  greater  precision. 

In  the  Afghan  War  which  began  in  1838  (see  Chapter 
v.),  our  prestige  was  shaken  by  the  disaster  in  the  Khoord- 
Cabul  pass.  The  British  were  not  invincible — so  much 
had  been  proved.  And  the  fact  was  remembered  at  a 
later  date. 

After  this  war  Sir  Charles  Napier  marched  into  Scinde, 
and  in  1843  fought  the  battle  of  Meanee,  where,  with  a 
small  force,  he  gained  a  victory  over  a  large  native  army, 
and  completely  subdued  the  province  which  had  shown 
symptoms  of  unrest  during  our  operations  in  Afghanistan. 
Scinde  was  forthwith  annexed.  Only  one  state  in  India 
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was  now  completely  independent,  and  that  was  the  Sikh 
kingdom  of  the  Punjab,  lately  ruled  by  a  prince  named 
Eunjit  Singh,  who  had  been  uniformly  friendly  to  the 
British.  He  died  in  1839,  and  there  ensued  a  period  of 
anarchy  in  the  Punjab,  during  which  the  Sikhs  resolved 
to  attack  Delhi,  the  old  capital  of  India,  and  endeavour 
to  drive  the  British  out  of  the  peninsula. 

They  invaded  British  territory  with  a  large  army,  and 
during  the  winter  of  1845-46  several  desperate  battles  were 
fought,  for  the  Sikhs  were  brave  and  hardy  warriors.  At 
Ferozeshah  and  Sobraon  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the 
Punjab,  Sir  Hugh  Gough  overcame  them  only  after  many 
hours  of  hard  fighting.  He  then  marched  on  Lahore  and 
dictated  terms  to  the  conquered  Sikhs. 

But  after  a  while  they  made  another  attempt.  In  the 
fall  of  1848  Gough  secured  a  hardly-won  victory  at 
Chiliianwallah  in  the  centre  of  the  Punjab,  and  in  the 
following  February  lie  won  a  more  decisive  victory  at 
Goojeiat,  winch  was  speedily  followed  by  the  annexation 
°1  ^ie  1>ull.iab-  Sir  John  Lawrence  became  administrator 
of  the  new  province,  and  did  his  work  well.  During  the 
Mutiny  the  Punjab  supplied  thousands  of  Sikh  soldiers 
who  fought  under  the  British  flag  against  the  Sepoy  rebels. 

Ihe  annexation  of  the  Punjab  was  carried  out  under 
Lord  Dalhousie.  He  became  Governor-General  in  1847, 
and  his  policy  was  to  bring  the  semi-independent  states 
directly  under  British  rule,  in  order  that  these  parts  of 
India  should  he  properly  governed.  He  therefore  annexed 
Satara  and  Jliansi,  two  Maliratta  states  of  Central  India,  as 
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well  as  Berar  and  the  kingdom  of  Oude.  Thus  he  stirred 
up  the  political  unrest  which  helped  to  make  the  Mutiny 
more  formidable  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

Besides  greatly  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  our  territory 
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in  India,  Lord  Dalhoiisie  made  many  changes  in  the  social 
life  of  the  natives.  lie  forbade  the  burning  alive  of 
widows  upon  the  funeral  piles  of  their  dead  husbands,  and 
the  wholesale  murder  of  female  children.  He  also  made 
good  roads,  improved  the  systems  of  irrigation,  set  up 
telegraphs,  laid  railways,  introduced  cheap  postage  and  a 
system  of  native  education.  These  were  oreat  changes 
and  were  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  the  natives,  who 
desired  no  change  in  their  social  system. 

In  1857  the  Indian  army  consisted  of  natives  and 
British  in  the  ratio  of  six  to  one,  the  total  strength 
being  about  300,000  men.  The  native  soldiers,  or 
Sepoys,  comprised  both  Hindus  and  Mohammedans,  and 
in  several  provinces  they  were  only  kept  in  order  by 
careful  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  authorities.  The 


Sepoys  of  Oude,  in  particular,  were  given  special  privileges, 
one  of  which  was  exemption  from  service  over  sea.  Just 
before  the  Mutiny  this  privilege  was  withdrawn,  and 
much  discontent  was  aroused  in  consequence. 

The  unrest  among  our  Sepoys  was  carefully  fostered  by 
those  whose  object  was  to  undermine  the  British  power. 
In  1856  they  were  able  to  circulate  a  story  which  they 
felt  would  be  sufficient  in  itself  to  cause  widespread 
mutiny.  In  that  year  the  troops  in  India  were  supplied 
with  the  Enfield  rifle,  and.it  was  whispered  that  the  paper 
of  the  cartridge  used  in  it  was  greased  with  a  mixture  of 
cow’s  fat  and  lard. 


Kow  the  cow  is  a  sacred  animal 
while  the  pig  is  an  unclean  animal  to 


among  the  Hindus, 
the  Mohammedans ; 
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and  when  the  men  were  ordered  to  bite  off  the  ends  of 
the  cartridges  the  outrage  was  complete.  The  Hindu  and 
the  Moslem  alike  were  rendered  unclean,  and  the  whole 
thing  was  a  preliminary  to  wholesale  and  forcible  conver¬ 
sion  to  the  religion  of  the  conquerors  of  India.  So  ran 
the  tale  among  the  Sepoys,  and  not  even  a  proclamation 
declaring  that  no  offence  to  religious  scruples  had  ever 
been  meditated  by  the  Government  could  soothe  the 
ferment. 

When  the  year  of  the  prophecy  came  the  attention  of 
the  English  people  was  preoccupied  by  a  war  in  Persia 
and  another  in  China.  Before  long  their  thoughts  were 
elsewhere,  for  the  whole  of  northern  and  north-western 
India  was  in  revolt. 

XVII.  The  Indian  Mutiny — I. 

Meerut,  a  military  town  in  the  North-West  Provinces, 
not  far  from  Delhi,  is  famous  as  the  scene  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  Indian  Mutiny.  In  May  1857  several  Sepoys 
were  imprisoned  in  this  town  for  refusing  to  use  the 
cartridges  supplied  for  their  rifles.  Shortly  afterwards 
the  native  soldiers  rose  against  their  officers,  killed  several 
of  them,  as  well  as  some  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  and  set  free  the  imprisoned  Sepoys. 

Then  the  mutineers  made  their  way  to  Delhi.  In  this 
ancient  city  lived  in  regal  state  the  last  of  the  Moguls  or 
Emperors  of  India.  He  was,  however,  only  a  king  in 
name,  for  be  lived  in  his  Delhi  palace  by  sufferance  of  the 
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East  India  Company,  who  supplied  him  with  money  to 
keep  up  the  outward  appearance  of  royal  authority.  He 
was  old  and  feeble,  but  he  served  the  purpose  of  the 
mutineers.  Under  his  flag  and  in  his  name  a  mutiny  of 
soldiers  against  their  officers  became  a  rebellion  against 
the  authority  of  the  Governor-General  of  India.  Delhi 
was  soon  in  the  hands  ol  the  rebels,  though  not  before 
Lieutenant  Willoughby  had  exploded  the  powder 
magazine,  escaping  miraculously  with  his  life.  So  began 
the  great  revolt. 

I  he  news  reached  Lahore,  the  capital  of  the  Punjab, 
in  the  couise  of  a  few  hours.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  was 
not  in  the  town,  but  his  representative,  Mr.  Montgomery, 
acted  promptly.  His  great  fear  was  lest  the  Sepoys  at 
Meean  Meer,  not  far  from  Lahore,  should  attempt  to  join 
the  rebels. 

A  parade  of  the  native  soldiers  at  Meean  Meer  was 
ordered  to  take  place  in  the  early  morning.  Four  bodies 
of  Sepoys  were  paraded  and  put  through  certain  move¬ 
ments  by  their  officers.  It  was  so  arranged  that  one  of 
these  movements  should  cause  the  soldiers  to  face  a 
number  of  cannon  which  were  loaded  ready  for  firing; 
behind  these  guns  stood  British  soldiers  with  loaded 
rifles.  When  the  Sepoys  were  in  this  position  they  were 
ordered  to  pile  arms.  They  could  do  nothing  but  obey, 
for  they  soon  realised  that  they  were  completely  in  the’ 
power  of  their  officers.  Their  arms  were  accordingly 

given  up,  and  the  safety  of  the  Punjab  province  was 
assured. 
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Delhi,  Cawnpore,  Lucknow  :  the  history  of  the  Mutiny 
groups  itself  about  the  names  of  these  three  towns  in 
northern  India.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity  let  us  see 
what  happened  in  each  in  turn. 

Not  many  days  elapsed  before  a  strong  force  was 
marching  on  Delhi,  which  was  besieged  early  in  June. 
The  siege  lasted  till  the  middle  of  September.  The 
Governor-General  of  India,  Lord  Canning,  considered  that 
it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  royal  city  should 
be  reduced  without  loss  of  time,  as  it  formed  the  centre  of 
the  rebellion.  But  the  task  imposed  upon  our  troops, 
only  some  5000  in  number,  was  by  no  means  an  easy 
one,  for  the  Sepoy  garrison  within  the  city  greatly 
outnumbered  them,  and  the  place  was  strongly  fortified. 

Beinforcements  were  sent  to  the  English  force  from 
the  Punjab,  among  them  a  body  of  Sikhs,  and  on  the 
14th  of  September  the  city  was  stormed  by  General 
Nicholson.  The  British  troops,  loyally  supported  by  the 
Sikhs,  effected  an  entrance,  but  it  was  only  after  six  days’ 
hard  fighting  in  the  streets  that  the  city  was  finally 
reduced.  The  aged  king  became  a  prisoner,  and  several 
members  of  his  family  perished  in  the  fight,  which  ended 
on  the  20th  of  September,  and  was  marked  by  many 
deeds  of  desperate  valour  on  the  part  of  both  the  attackers 
and  the  defenders  of  the  city. 

Cawnpore  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and 
lies  to  the  south-east  of  Delhi.  The  Mutiny  soon  declared 
itself  in  this  place,  which  was  garrisoned  by  a  small  force 
under  General  Wheeler.  Not  far  away  lived  a  native 
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prince,  known  as  Nana  Sahib,  who  professed  to  be  friendly 
to  the  British  in  spite  of  a  grievance  which  he  had  against 
the  Indian  Government.  General  ’Wheeler,  trusting  to 
his  friendship,  asked  for  his  help  against  the  rebels.  But 
before  many  days  Nana  Sahib  was  besieging  the  little 
British  garrison,  which  had  taken  refuge  within  the  mud 
walls  of  the  military  hospital.  His  opportunity  for  revenge 
had  come,  and  he  used  it  well. 

The  British  in  Cawnpore  numbered  about  1000. 
Four  hundred  were  fighting  men,  the  rest  women  and 
children.  They  were  entrenched  behind  low  mud  walls, 
and  exposed  to  a  ceaseless  fire  from  the  army  of  Nana 
Sahib.  Over  and  over  again  their  entrenchments  were 
fiercely  attacked ;  over  and  over  again  they  repulsed  the 
rebels,  often  inflicting  heavy  loss.  The  steadiness  and 
courage  of  the  men  were  only  equalled  by  the  bravery  of 
the  women,  and  the  mutineers  were  appalled  at  the 
difficulty  of  a  task  which,  in  view  of  their  numbers,  had 
at  first  appeared  so  easy. 

XVIII.  The  Indian  Mutiny — II. 

After  repeated  efforts  to  carry  by  storm  the  entrench¬ 
ments  of  the  brave  Cawnpore  garrison,  Nana  Sahib 
resolved  to  offer  to  the  survivors  of  the  garrison  a  safe 
conduct  down  the  Ganges  to  Allahabad,  which  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  British.  This  offer  was  gladly  accepted,  and 
boats  were  provided  for  the  passage  down  the  river. 
They  were  large  flat-bottomed  boats  with  roofs  of  thatch 
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supported  on  poles,  such  as  are  common  on  the  rivers  of 
India  where  the  boatmen  need  protection  from  the  burn¬ 
ing  sun.  What  followed  on  the  evacuation  of  the  garrison 
is  thus  related  by  Earl  Eoberts 1 : — 

“The  Nana  never  intended  that  one  of  the  garrison 
should  leave  Cawnpore  alive,  and  during  the  night  of  the 
26th  J une  he  arranged  to  have  soldiers  and  guns  concealed 
at  the  Sati-Choura  Ghat  to  open  fire  upon  the  Europeans 
lie  had  been  unable  to  conquer,  as  soon  as  the  embarkation 
had  been  effected  and  they  could  no  longer  defend  them¬ 
selves  and  their  companions  in  misery.  The  river  was 
low  and  the  boats  were  aground,  having  been  purposely 
drawn  close  to  the  shore.  When  the  last  man  had  stepped 
on  board,  at  a  given  signal  the  boatmen  jumped  into  the 
water  and  waded  to  the  bank.  They  had  contrived  to 
secrete  burning  charcoal  in  the  thatch  of  most  of  the 
boats;  this  soon  blazed  up,  and  as  the  flames  rose  and 
the  dry  wood  crackled,  the  troops  in  ambush  on  the  shore 
opened  fire.  Officers  and  men  tried  in  vain  to  push  off 
the  boats ;  three  only  floated,  and  of  these  two  drifted  to 
the  opposite  side,  where  Sepoys  were  waiting  to  murder  the 
passengers.  The  third  boat  floated  down  the  stream,  and  of 
the  number  on  board  four  eventually  escaped.  The  rest  of 
the  officers  and  men  were  killed  or  drowned,  and  the  women 
and  children  who  escaped  were  carried  off  as  prisoners.” 

But  the  sum  of  Nana  Sahib’s  iniquities  was  not  yet 
complete.  The  women  and  children,  to  the  number  of 
more  than  a  hundred,  were  kept  in  prison  for  about  a 

1  Forty-one  Years  in  India  (Macmillan  and  Co.). 
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fortnight,  during  which  time  many  of  them  died  from 
disease.  The  rest  were  put  to  menial  occupations  and 
suffered  many  kinds  of  indignities.  Then  it  became  known 
that  General  Havelock  was  advancing  on  Cawnpore,  and 
Nana  Sahib  finished  his  awful  work.  To  the  prison  of  the 
Englishwomen  and  children  he  sent  five  men, who  butchered 
the  whole  of  them  and  flung  their  bodies  down  a  well. 

Havelock  arrived  before  Cawnpore,  having  in  nine  days 
performed  a  march  of  126  miles  under  a  hot  Indian  sun  in 
July,  and  fought  four  successful  actions  on  the  way.  The 
Sepoys  were  routed  before  the  town ;  Nana  Sahib  fled  to 
the  jungle  and  was  never  heard  of  again.  But  the  brave 
British  general  had  arrived  too  late.  Within  the  prison  a 
few  locks  of  hair  and  remnants  of  clothing,  many  stains  of 
blood  and  evidences  of  a  fearful  struggle,  told  of  the  butchery 
which  had  crowned  the  ferocious  work  of  Nana  Sahib.  The 
well,  which  had  become  the  grave  of  so  many  English  women 
and  children,  was  carefully  filled  up.  Some  time  after  the 
Mutiny  the  ground  round  about  it  was  made  into  a  public 
garden,  with  an  inner  enclosure  surrounding  the  well,  over 
which  was  placed  a  beautiful  white  marble  statue  of  an 
angel  standing  at  the  foot  of  a  cross. 

Lucknow,  which  lies  to  the  north-east  of  Cawnpore,  was 
first  invested  in  the  beginning  of  June.  The  British,  under 
Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  Governor  of  Oude,  took  refuge  in  the 
Residency.  Here  they  held  out  bravely  till  November.  In 
July  Lawrence  died  from  the  effects  of  wounds  caused  by 
the  bursting  of  a  shell  in  the  room  where  he  was  transact¬ 
ing  military  business. 


(From  Recollections  of  a  Highland  Subaltern.) 
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After  the  battle  at  Cawnpore,  in  which  Nana  Sahib  was 
put  to  flight,  Havelock  left  a  small  garrison  in  the  town 
and  marched  on  Lucknow  with  a  force  of  about  3000 
men.  Along  with  this  small  body  of  troops  went  Sir 
James  Outram,  who  had  just  been  appointed  Governor 
of  Oude  in  succession  to  Sir  Henry  Lawrence.  Outram 
was  senior  to  Havelock  in  command,  but  he  was  unwilling 
to  deprive  the  latter  of  the  credit  of  relieving  the  Lucknow 
garrison.  He  therefore  waived  his  military  rank  for  the 
time,  and  accompanied  the  relieving  force  in  a  voluntary 
capacity — an  act  of  chivalry  which  was  quite  characteristic 
of  the  man. 

Near  the  end  of  September,  Havelock  was  able  to  bring 
a  certain  measure  of  relief  to  the  garrison  of  Lucknow. 
He  fought  his  way  to  the  Residency,  but  was  not  strong 
enough  either  to  disperse  the  rebels  or  to  rescue  the  garrison 
from  their  perilous  position.  His  arrival  strengthened  the 
number  of  the  defenders,  gave  them  hope  and  fresh  courage, 
and  prevented  a  massacre  similar  to  those  which  took  place 
at  Cawnpore  and  at  Delhi  before  the  raising  of  the  sie<m 
The  Lucknow  garrison  now  prepared  to  hold  out  till  the 
arrival  of  a  greater  relief  force. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell,  who  had  fought  under  Raglan  in 
the  Crimea,  and  who  afterwards  became  Lord  Clyde,  had 
been  appointed  Commander-in-Chief,  and  he  undertook  the 
work  of  relieving  Lucknow.  The  force  at  his  disposal 
numbered  only  a  thousand  men  more  than  that  of 
Havelock,  but  he  pushed  on,  and  in  the  middle  of  November 
relieved  the  garrison,  and  was  able  to  accomplish  the 
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difficult  task  of  conveying  them  in  safety  from  the 
Residency,  leaving  the  city  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  A 
few  days  later  the  gallant  Havelock  died  of  dysentery,  to 
the  great  grief  of  the  British  people,  whose  pride  in  his 
victorious  march  was  only  equalled  by  their  admiration  for 
his  sterling  character  as  a  man. 

O 

Cawnpore  had  fallen  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Sepoys, 
and  Sir  Colin  Campbell  marched  at  once  to  the  recapture 
of  the  city.  Then  he  attacked  Lucknow,  which  was  finally 
reduced  in  March  1858.  There  was  still  fighting  to  do,  how¬ 
ever,  before  the  Mutiny  was  finally  put  down.  The  Ranee 
of  Jliansi,  a  warlike  princess  whose  state,  as  it  may  be 
remembered,  was  annexed  by  Lord  Dalhousie,  gave  most 
trouble  to  our  generals.  She  was  finally  defeated  by  Sir 
Hugh  Rose,  who  wrote  what  may  be  called  her  epitaph  in 
a  military  despatch  :  “  The  best  man  upon  the  side  of  the 
enemy  was  the  woman  found  dead,  the  Ranee  of  Jhansi.” 

The  great  Mutiny  was  over.  It  ended,  not  in  the  down¬ 
fall  of  the  British  rule  in  India,  but  in  an  important  change 
in  the  method  of  governing  the  great  dependency.  The 
East  India  Company  was  deprived  of  its  supreme  power, 
and  the  work  of  administration  was  taken  over  by  the 
British  Government,  represented  by  a  Viceroy  and  Council. 
The  first  Viceroy  of  India  was  Lord  Canning,  who,  as 
Governor-General,  had  by  his  coolness,  courage,  and  resource 
guided  the  country  through  a  time  of  trouble  which  seemed 
at  one  time  likely  to  end  the  domination  of  the  British  in 
India.  In  1877  another  change  was  made,  when  Queen 
Victoria  was  proclaimed  Empress  of  India. 
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XIX.  The  Cotton  Famine  in  Lancashire 

Between  the  years  1861  and  1865  there  was  civil  war 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  It  was  called  the  War 
of  Secession,  because  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union 
wished  to  secede  and  form  a  republic  independent  of  the 
Northern  States.  There  were  several  causes  of  bad  feeliim 

O 

between  the  North  and  the  South,  and  one  of  these  was  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  question  of  negro  slavery.  In 
the  Southern  States  there  were  extensive  cotton,  tobacco, and 
rice  plantations  which  were  worked  by  slave-labour.  The 
planters  of  the  South  wished  this  state  of  things  to  continue, 
but  in  the  Northern  States,  where  there  were  no  slaves, 
there  had  been  for  a  long  time  a  very  strong  feeling 
against  slavery,  and  a  desire  to  free  all  the  States  of 
the  Union  from  connection  with  it.  There  were  other 
causes  of  enmity  between  North  and  South,  and  at  last  the 
bad  feeling  resulted  in  a  dreadful  civil  war. 

This  struggle  had  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the  cotton 
district  of  Lancashire.  The  raw  material  for  the  looms 
was  chiefly  obtained  from  the  Southern  States,  for  the 
supply  of  cotton  from  Egypt  and  India  was  at  that  time 
comparatively  small.  The  Northerners  blockaded  the 
Southern  ports  and  refused  to  allow  the  passage  of  the 
cotton  ships  to  Europe,  and  the  supply  grew  gradually  less 
and  less.  Many  of  the  Lancashire  mill-owners  were  obliged 
to  stop  their  machinery,  and  the  workers  were  deprived 
°f  their  livelihood.  In  a  few  months  the  whole  of  the 
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extensive  cotton  district  was  in  a  state  of  great  distress, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  no  hope  of  a  speedy  ending  to 
the  war. 

Subscriptions  were  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  people 
of  Lancashire.  The  Government  contributed  a  large  sum, 
and  in  Manchester  alone  half  a  million  pounds  were  col¬ 
lected.  Help  came  from  every  town  in  the  kingdom,  and 
even  from  British  colonies  across  the  sea.  The  Northerners, 
too,  sent  both  money  and  food  to  the  people  whom  their 
blockade  had  reduced  to  such  want  and  misery.  The 
money  collected  was  quickly  distributed  by  a  band  of 
faithful  workers,  and,  though  the  share  of  each  starving 
family  was  small  owing  to  the  numbers  needing  relief, 
many  poor  people  were  saved  from  death  by  starvation. 

Many  attempts  were  made  to  break  through  the  blockade 
and  reach  the  Southern  ports.  Some  of  the  vessels  used 
for  this  purpose  were  built  and  fitted  out  in  British  ship¬ 
yards.  The  most  famous  was  the  Alabama,  which  was 
built  at  Birkenhead  for  the  Southern  States  and  wrought 
a  great  deal  of  havoc  among  the  ships  of  the  North.  While 
this  ship  was  being  built  she  was  known  as  the  “  290,”  and 
it  was  not  till  she  had  cleared  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey 
on  her  first  voyage  that  she  appeared  in  her  true  colours 
and  took  the  name  of  the  Alabama.  This  secrecy  was 
necessary  because  it  was  not  legal,  according  to  the  law 
of  nations,  for  Britain  to  interfere  in  any  way  in  the  course 
of  the  struggle  between  North  and  South.  The  Northern 
States  made  an  objection,  and  many  years  afterwards  the 
British  Government  had  to  pay  a  large  sum  to  the  United 
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States  as  compensation  for  injuries  done  to  shipping  by 
the  Alabama. 

While  cruising  near  American  shores  she  frequently 
adopted  the  following  plan.  At  her  masthead  she  carried 
the  British  flag,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  approach  an 
intended  victim  without  rousing  suspicion.  Then  when 
her  prize  was  almost  within  her  grasp  she  ran  up  the 
colours  of  the  Southern  States  and  captured  the  vessel 
belonging  to  the  Northerners. 

The  War  of  Secession  ended  in  victory  for  the  Northern 
States,  and  slavery  was  abolished  in  the  South.  Mean¬ 
while  the  Lancashire  cotton-mills  had  been  supplied  with 
gradually  increasing  quantities  of  raw  material  from  other 
countries,  and  the  distress  of  the  district  had  gradually 
lessened.  With  the  close  of  the  war  the  export  of  cotton 
from  Charleston  and  New  Orleans  was  resumed,  and 
before  long  the  dreadful  cotton  famine  became  only  an 
unpleasant  memory. 

XX.  The  Expedition  to  Abyssinia 

“  A  Christian  island  set  in  the  midst  of  a  stormy  Moslem 
sea.  In  these  terms  an  English  officer  speaks  of  the 
mountainous  country  of  Abyssinia  which  lies  between  the 
Eastern  Sudan  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  Bed  Sea.  The 
country  is  inhabited  by  a  warlike  race,  who  are  continually 
engaged  in  feuds  among  themselves  or  with  the  Moslem 
tribes  which  surround  them.  They  profess  the  Christian 
religion,  and  trace  the  foundation  of  their  empire  to  the 
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time  of  King  Solomon.  Their  ruler  is  called  the  Negus 
or  Negoos,  which,  is  Abyssinian  for  Emperor,  and  his  full 
title,  rendered  into  English,  is  “  King  of  Kings  of  Ethiopia 
and  King  of  Sion.” 

Though  the  people  ruled  by  this  sovereign  are  Christian 
by  profession,  they  are  in  reality  a  race  of  semi-savages. 
They  till  the  ground  to  a  small  degree,  engage  in  a  little 
trade  with  the  coast,  but  for  the  rest  the  men  are  warriors 
who,  armed  with  a  round  shield,  a  spear  or  a  rifle,  and 
dressed  in  a  flowing  white  robe  with  red  stripe,  spend  their 
time  in  military  tournaments  or  in  actual  warfare. 

Some  twenty  years  before  the  accession  of  Queen 
Victoria  the  throne  of  Abyssinia  was  seized  by  a  warrior 
who  took  the  name  of  Theodore.  This  sovereign  was 
assisted  in  some  of  his  petty  wars  by  Mr.  Plowden,  the 
English  consul  at  Massowah,  a  port  on  the  Ked  Sea  coast, 
and  in  one  of  the  many  battles  fought  by  the  king  Mr. 
Plowden  was  killed.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  Mr.  Cameron, 
who  took  no  part  in  Abyssinian  affairs.  Theodore  sent 
through  this  official  a  letter  to  the  British  Government, 
and  receiving  no  answer, seized  and  imprisoned  Mr.  Cameron 
and  a  number  of  his  servants. 

A  mission  was  despatched  by  the  British  Government 
to  Magdala,  the  capital  of  Abyssinia,  where  the  prisoners 
were  confined.  The  envoys  were  Mr,  Kassam,  Assistant 
Resident  at  Aden,  Lieutenant  Prideaux,  and  Dr.  Blanc. 
They  were  at  first  courteously  received  by  King  Theodore, 
but  after  a  time  were  added  to  the  band  of  captives  who, 
by  this  time,  had  spent  some  two  years  in  chains. 
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In  July  1867  the  British  Government  decided  to  send 
an  expedition  for  the  release  of  the  prisoners.  The  work 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Bobert  Napier,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier  in  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
and  afterwards  in  China,  and  who  was  acting  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  Bombay  army.  The  force  placed 
under  his  command  consisted  of  about  14,000  men,  and 
they  were  charged  to  recover  the  prisoners  and  to  take 
undei  their  protection  a  number  of  Europeans  then 
resident  in  Abyssinia. 


Napiei  landed  at  Zoulali,  south  of  Massowah,  in  the 
beginning  of  1868.  He  established  a  base  12  miles 
fiom  the  sea,  constructing  two  piers  for  landing  supplies, 
and  laying  a  railway  between  the  coast  and  the  camp 
inland.  This  work  was  accomplished  in  less  than  a 
month,  and  then  the  march  to  Magdala  was  begun. 

I  he  distance  to  be  covered  measured  about  420  miles, 
and  the  way  lay  through  a  roadless  and  mountainous 
country,  where  the  fierce  heat  of  the  sun  and  violent 
storms  of  rain  and  sleet  combined  to  render  the  passage  a 
matter  of  supreme  hardship.  But  difficulties  of  climate, 
tianspoi  t,  and  commissariat  were  all  doggedly  overcome, 
and  early  m  April  Napier  arrived  before  Magdala. 

Meanwhile  Theodore  had  received  news  of  the  British 
advance.  According  to  Mr.  Bassam,  who  afterwards 
wrote  an  account  of  his  mission  and  imprisonment,  he  at 
first  expressed  complete  confidence  in  the  prowess  of  his 
dark-skinned  warriors,  but  he  afterwards  seemed  to  lose 
heart  as  the  soldiers  under  the  “ great  English  Ms” 
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(general)  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  Ins  rocky  citadel. 
At  one  time  lie  would  treat  his  captives  with  great  kind¬ 
ness,  at  another  he  would  strike  terror  into  their  hearts 
hy  his  gloomy  conduct,  and  they  expected  every  moment 
to  he  ordered  to  instant  execution.  There  seems  to  be 
little  doubt  that,  at  times  at  least,  Theodore  was  mad. 

On  the  10th  of  April  a  battle  was  fought.  The 

Abyssinian  warriors  charged  down  upon  the  British  with 

a  force  which  seemed  to  be  irresistible.  But  the  discipline 

of  Napier’s  troops  stood  the  shock,  and  though  Theodore 

lost  hundreds  of  his  men,  not  one  British  soldier  was 

killed  and  onlv  a  few  were  wounded.  The  result  of  this 
«/ 

engagement  was  the  delivery  of  the  prisoners,  who  were 
brought,  amid  great  joy,  into  the  camp  of  the  British 
commander. 

Then  Theodore  was  summoned  to  surrender.  This  he 
refused  to  do,  though  many  of  his  followers  were  deserting 
and  there  was  dissension  among  the  leaders  of  his  men. 
Napier  accordingly  stormed  Magdala.  The  city  was 
strongly  fortified.  It  stood  upon  a  steep  rock  surrounded 
by  deep  gorges,  and  could  be  entered  only  by  two  narrow 
winding  paths,  one  on  either  side  of  the  citadel.  The 
English  troops  made  their  way  up  one  of  these  paths,  and 
in  a  few  hours  Magdala  had  fallen.  What  happened  to 
Theodore  is  thus  related  by  Mr.  Rassam  : — 

“  When  the  storming  party  began  the  ascent,  Theodore 
rejoined  his  few  remaining  adherents,  and  with  five  of 
them  opened  fire  upon  the  advancing  column.  Four  of 
his  men,  besides  two  generals,  were  shot  dead  by  our 
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troops.  On  seeing  that  the  latter  had  attained  the  first 
gate,  the  king  retired  to  the  inner  gate,  bidding  his 
diminished  band  follow  him.  .  .  .  Perceiving  now  that 
our  troops  had  surmounted  th6  wall  of  the  outer  gate,  and 
that  a  few  of  them  were  approaching  the  spot  where  he 
stood,  Theodore  drew  a  pistol  from  his  belt  and  said, 

‘  Sooner  than  surrender  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks,  I 
will  shoot  myself !  ’  He  forthwith  put  the  muzzle  of  the 
pistol  to  his  mouth  and  fired,  the  bullet  coming  out  at  the 
back  of  his  head.  Falling  instantly  on  his  back,  he 
breathed  his  last.” 


Magdala  was  destroyed,  to  prevent  any  possibility  of 
its  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  tribe  of  Moslems  who  were 
fighting  the  Abyssinians.  Then  the  British  troops  were 
withdrawn  and  Napier’s  work  was  over.  Before  he  left 
the  country,  however,  he  placed  Prince  Kassa  of  Tigre  on 
the  throne,  under  the  title  of  King  Johannis.  This  prince 
was  left  to  strengthen  his  position  as  best  he  might.  The 
results  ot  Napier’s  expedition  are  well  summed  up  in  the 

following  words  of  a  later  British  envoy  to  the  court  of 
the  Negoos : — 


‘  riiafc  expedition  had  deeply  impressed  the  king  (John) 
and  the  people  of  Abyssinia  with  the  determination, 
honesty,  and  disinterestedness  of  a  nation  who  sent  a  lar-e 
army  through  the  very  heart  of  a  distant  and  mountainous 
country,  and  who,  having  vanquished  all  opposition  and 
effected  its  object-w.  the  liberation  of  Mr.  liassam  and 
Ins  compan ions  freed  Abyssinia  from  the  bloodthirsty 
tyranny  of  the  mad  King  Theodore,  and  then  rapidly 
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evacuated  the  country  ;  paying  fair  prices  for  all  pro¬ 
visions,  for  labour  and  for  information,  and  finally  leaving 
no  trace  of  a  hostile  expedition  except  the  existence  of  a 
greatly  needed  road,  which  was  a  very  triumph  of  en¬ 
gineering,  from  Magdala  in  the  south  to  the  head  of 
Annesley  Bay  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  kingdom.”  1 


XXI.  The  Education  Act  of  1870 

At  the  beginning  of  Queen  Victoria’s  reign  there  were 
comparatively  few  elementary  schools  in  the  kingdom. 
Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  people  could  read  and 
write.  The  work  of  education  was  mainly  in  the  hands 
of  two  societies,  the  National  Society  and  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  which  gave  grants  of  money  to 
aid  in  the  maintenance  of  the  schools.  These  two  bodies 
had  no  official  connection  with  the  Government.  It  is 
true  that,  in  1834,  Parliament  had  voted  a  sum  of  £20,000 
to  be  divided  equally  between  the  two  societies,  but  this 
was  only  a  kind  of  national  subscription  to  a  good  cause. 

The  idea  that  the  work  of  educating  the  people  ought 
to  be  the  care  of  the  State  was,  however,  gaining  ground. 
It  was  felt  that  every  child  in  the  kingdom  ought  to 
receive  at  least  the  elements  of  instruction,  and  that  for 
the  sake  of  the  national  well-being  the  benefit  should 
even  be  forced  upon  those  unwilling  to  take  advantage 
of  it. 

The  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education  was 

1  My  Mission  to  Abyssinia,  by  Sir  G.  H.  Portal  (Arnold). 
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formed  two  years  after  the  Queen’s  accession.  This  body 
was  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  elementary  education, 
and  appointed  inspectors  to  visit  the  schools  already  exist¬ 
ing.  Small  grants  were  made  to  those  schools  deserving 
of  support,  but  the  Government  hastened  slowly,  and  the 
national  purse-strings  were  not  greatly  relaxed.  However, 
an  important  step  had  been  taken.  In  about  twenty 
years’  time  the  State  took  upon  itself  the  task  of  organis¬ 
ing  the  work  ol  the  schools  more  completely. 

The  foundations  of  instruction  were  henceforth  to  be  the 
'•'three  E’s reading,  writing,  and  reckoning.  Scholars 
were  to  be  arranged  in  standards,  remaining  in  each 
standard  one  year.  The  inspector  was  to  visit  each  school 
once  a  year,  examine  pupils  individually,  and  the  amount 
of  money  to  be  granted  to  each  school  was  to  be  dependent 
upon  the  number  of  “passes.”  This  was  the  system  of 
payment  by  results,  and  the  book  of  rules  issued  by  the 

Committee  was  to  be  known  henceforth  as  the  “  Educa¬ 
tion  Code.” 

Under  this  precise  and  well-defined  method  the  work 
of  elementary  education  went  on  for  many  years.  “  Pass¬ 
ing  the  standards  ”  became  a  household  phrase,  and  the 
youth  ol  the  nation  were  conducted  through  the  educational 
machine  with  the  precision  of  clockwork.  But  not  all  • 
for  when  “  payment  by  results  ”  had  been  the  rule  for  ten’ 
years,  it  was  estimated  that  only  about  one-third  of  the 
children  of  the  country  were  under  instruction. 

In  the  next  step  the  State  assumed  fuller  responsibility 
The  year  1870  saw  the  passing  of  the  Elementary  Education 
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Bill,  which  made  education  compulsory,  imposing  fines 
upon  those  parents  who  neglected  to  send  their  children 
to  school,  and  making  provision  for  the  establishment  of 
School  Boards,  part  of  whose  business  was  to  be  the 
erection  of  schools  where  existing  accommodation  was  not 
sufficient. 

The  passing  of  this  measure  was  the  real  commencement 
of  the  great  educational  activity  of  the  Victorian  era. 
School  Boards  were  elected  all  over  the  kingdom,  schools 
sprang  up  with  great  rapidity,  and  were  as  quickly  filled  to 
overflowing  with  scholars,  many  of  whom  came  “unwill¬ 
ingly  to  school.”  But  though  the  system  of  compulsion 
was  not  pleasant  to  some  people,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
and  the  School  Board  visitor  did  not  have  an  easy  life, 
the  plan  on  the  whole  worked  well,  and  was  of  benefit  to 
the  nation  at  large. 

The  Act  of  1870  was  the  outcome  of  much  thought  and 
deliberation  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  leading  statesmen, 
but  the  chief  credit  of  seeing  it  through  Parliament  belongs 
to  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  who  was  Vice-President  of  the 
Council  on  Education. 


Another  important  step  was  taken  in  1891,  when  in¬ 
creased  grants  were  given  to  enable  School  Boards  and 
other  authorities  to  provide  education  free  of  cost  to  every 
parent  who  cared  to  demand  it.  This  led  to  the  abolition 
of  school  fees  in  a  large  majority  of  the  elementary  schools 
jl  the  kinadom.  ^  ^  u  t  the  same  time  the  system  of 
“payment  by  results”  was  done  away  with,  as  it  was  felt 
to  be  cramping  in  its  influence.  In  time  examinations 
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were  in  great  part  also  abolished,  and  inspectors  were 
instructed  to  report  generally  upon  the  work  of  the  whole 
school. 

At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education  gave  place  to  the  Board  of  Education, 
charged  with  the  work  of  directing  and  supervising  not 
only  elementary  but  also  secondary  instruction. 


XXII.  Roberts’s  March  from  Cabul  to  Candahar 

In  1878  political  relations  between  England  and  Russia 
were  strained  almost  to  breaking  point.  Many  people 
thought  that  war  between  these  two  countries  was  inevit- 
able.  Just  at  this  time  Russia  sent  to  Cabul  an  embassy 
charged  with  the  mission  of  securing  the  Amir  Sheer  Ali 
as  an  ally.  The  Indian  Government  took  instant  alarm, 
and  as  the  Amir  was  without  doubt  friendly  to  our  great 
rival  in  Asia,  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Lytton,  declared  war  and 
invaded  the  Afghan  territory. 

The  stron"  fortress  of  Candahar  in  western  Afghanistan 
was  speedily  reduced.  Sir  Frederick  (afterwards  Lord  and 
then  Earl)  Roberts  stormed  the  Pei  war  Ivotal  Pass,  and 
advanced  close  to  Cabul,  a  brilliant  piece  of  work  which 
added  lustre  to  the  fame,  already  bright,  of  this  brave  and 
brilliant  general.  After  these  successful  operations  the 
Amir  tied,  -  and  on  his  death  shortly  afterwards  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Yakub  Khan. 

The  avowed  intention  of  the  Indian  Government  was  to 
force  the  Afghans  to  receive  at  Cabul  a  British  Resident 
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who  would  watch  over  the  interests  of  his  country  at  the 
centre  where  foreign  intrigues  could  he  most  easily  baffled. 
On  his  succession  the  new  Amir  undertook  to  receive  such 
an  official  with  his  escort,  and  Sir  Louis  Cavagnari  was 
appointed  British  Resident  in  Cabul.  A  treaty  of  peace 
was  signed  at  Gundamuk,  where  the  British  camp  was 
situated.  Honours  were  distributed  to  British  officers,  and 
a  medal  was  issued  to  the  men  who  had  served  in  the 
campaign.  The  peace  lasted  four  months. 

At  first  all  went  well  with  the  embassy.  But  the  Amir 
was  too  weak  to  restrain  his  unruly  subjects,  and  their 
suppressed  hatred  for  the  “infidels”  soon  began  to  show 
itself  openly.  One  day  in  mid- September  one  of  the 
envoy’s  escort  reached  the  British  camp  near  the  Afghan 
frontier.  He  had  spent  twelve  weary  days  in  journeying 
from  Cabul,  and  was  overcome  with  exhaustion.  He 
brought  terrible  tidings.  The  British  Residency  had  been 
attacked,  and  the  envoy  with  his  suite  and  escort  had  been 
e  Af0hans  were  in  a  state  of  frenzy,  the 
Amir  was  powerless  in  their  hands,  and  a  jctliad  or  holy 
war  had  been  proclaimed  against  the  infidels. 


Once  again  British  troops  were  set  in  motion.  Sir 
Donald  Stewart  took  possession  of  Candahar.  Sir  Frederick 
Roberts  advanced  towards  Cabul,  won  a  brilliant  victory 
at  Chaiasia,  and  hoisted  the  British  fiag  on  the  citadel  of 
the  capital.  1  lie  Afghans  gathered  in  force  and  surrounded 
his  camp.  Roberts  sent  to  Simla  asking  for  reinforcements, 
but  before  they  reached  him  he  was  able  not  only  to  beat 
back  the  Afghan  hordes,  but  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
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distant  fortress  of  Candahar.  There  a  small  garrison,  after 
suffering  a  serious  reverse  at  Maiwand,  was  surrounded  by 
a  formidable  force  of  Afghans  under  a  chief  named  Ayoub 
Khan,  who  aimed  at  supreme  power  in  Afghanistan.  In 
the  unfortunate  affair  at  Maiwand,  to  use  Roberts’s  own 
words,  “  our  troops  were  completely  routed,  and  had  to 
thank  the  apathy  of  the  Afghans  in  not  following  them  up 
for  escaping  total  annihilation.” 

Roberts  communicated  with  the  authorities  in  India, 
urging  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  conduct  an  expedition 
for  the  relief  of  Candahar,  promising  to  perform  the  march 
of  313  miles,  through  a  most  difficult  and  for  the  most 
part  unknown  and  desert  country,  “  within  the  month  ”  ;  he 
wrote  at  the  beginning  of  August.  He  proposed  to  take 
with  him  a  force  of  10,000  men,  with  some  8000  camp 
followers.  Permission  was  granted ;  the  commander  at 
once  organised  his  force  and  set  out  on  the  9th  of  August. 

The  weather  was  intensly  hot  during  the  day,  bitterly 
cold  at  night  and  in  the  early  morning.  When  the  column 
entered  the  desert  country,  where  there  was  no  protection 
from  the  fierce  noonday  sun,  the  men  suffered  terribly. 
“Time  seemed  to  resolve  itself  into  an  endless,  scorching 
Indian  day.  Man  and  beast  struggled  on,  as  if  driven  by 
an  implacable  fate.  Under  foot  were  stone  and  sand  and 
choking  dust;  on  either  hand  a  barren  mountain  wall ;  and 
above  and  below  and  all  around  the  dead  mid-day  glare 
seeming  to  dry  up  the  marrow  in  your  bones  and  make 
your  soul  faint  within  you.”  So  wrote  one  who  took  part 
in  that  now  famous  march. 
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The  bread  supply  was  sufficient  only  for  five  days. 
After  that  meal  had  to  be  obtained  from  the  inhabitants — 
by  no  means  an  easy  task.  There  was  great  lack  of  fuel. 
Several  times  the  supply  officers  purchased  a  house  by  the 
way,  and  pulled  it  to  pieces  in  order  to  obtain  firewood. 
Water  was  scarce,  and  when  a  mountain  stream  was  met 


with  the  soldiers  risked  attacks  of  cholera  and  dysentery 
with  every  draught  they  took.  Vet  on  they  went,  march¬ 
ing  as  a  rule  for  an  hour,  and  then  resting  for  ten  minutes. 
During  these  short  intervals  of  rest  lloberts  used  to  snatch 
a  lew  moments  sleep.  A  ear  the  end  of  the  journey  he 
was  stiicken  down  with  fever,  and  had  to  be  carried  in  a 


doolie  or  litter  “  A  most  ignominious  mode  of  conveyance  ” 
he  writes,  ‘  for  a  general  on  service;  but  there  was  no  help 
lor  it,  for  1  could  not  sit  a  horse.” 

On  the  31st  of  August  the  general  telegraphed  from 
Gandahar  to  Simla:  “The  force  under  my  command 
arrived  here  this  morning  without  opposition.”  This 
message  was  followed  by  another  on  the  1st  of  September: 
“  Ayoub  Khan’s  army  was  to-day  defeated  and  completely 
dispersed,  with,  I  hope,  comparatively  slight  loss  on  our 
side.  1  he  two  lost  guns  (lost  at  Maiwand)  were  recovered, 
and  several  wheeled  guns  of  various  calibre  fell  to  the 
splendid  infantry  of  this  force.” 

The  relief  of  Gandahar  ended  the  war.  Afghanistan 
was  abandoned  after  Abdurrhaman  Khan,  a  nephew  of 
Sheer  Ali,  had  been  made  Amir,  and  had  promised  to 

remain  the  faithful  ally  of  the  British,  a  promise  which  he 
kept. 


THE  LAST  ELEVEN  AT  MAIWAND. — FRANK  FELLER. 
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XXIII.  The  Zulu  War  and  First  Boer  War 


In  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  King  William  IV.  the 
Boers  of  Cape  Colony  “trekked”  northward  across  the  Orange 
River,  and  eastward  across  the  Drakensberg,  to  found  new 
settlements  independent  of  British  control.  They  estab¬ 
lished  what  were  afterwards  known  as  the  Orange  Free  State 
and  Fatal,  but  before  long  the  two  new  settlements  were 
annexed  by  the  British.  Ihe  Boers  then  made  a  further 


tiek  to  the  north,  crossing  the  Vaal  Fiver  and  founding 
the  1 1  an s vaal  or  South  African  Republic.  This  was  in 
the  beginning  of  Queen  Victoria’s  reign. 

fehoitly  after  the  establishment  of  the  Transvaal  as  a 
Boer  state,  the  country  was  annexed  by  the  British.  Then 
in  1852  both  the  Orange  Fiver  district  and  the  Transvaal 
were  evacuated  by  the  British  and  left  to  the  Boers,  who 
formed  of  them  two  independent  republics.  Natal,  liow- 
c\ er,  was  retained  as  a  British  colony. 

'.twenty  years  went  by,  and  tbe  Transvaal  once  more 
passed  into  the  hands  of  (lie  British,  for  the  South  African 
natives  threatened  to  wipe  out  of  existence  the  European 
settlements,  and  the  Boer  government  of  the  country  had 
not  proved  a  success.  At  this  time  a  dispute  was  in  pro¬ 
gress  between  the  Transvaal  Boers  and  the  Zulus,  under 
their  king,  Cetewayo.  The  settlement  of  this  dispute, 
which  referred  to  a  strip  of  debatable  land,  fell  to  the  new 
rulers  of  the  Transvaal.  Until  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
eonld  he  made,  the  Zulu  chief  kept  in  readiness  a  lar 
force  of  his  fiery,  dark-skinned  warriors. 
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Sir  Bar  tie  Frere,  the  British  High  Commissioner,  sent 
to  Cetewayo  demanding  the  disbandment  of  the  Zulus. 
The  reply  of  Cetewayo  was  to  fall  upon  an  English  regi¬ 
ment  at  Isandula  and  utterly  annihilate  it.  Large  rein- 
forcements  of  troops  were  sent  out  from  England  on  receipt 
of  the  news.  Sir  Garnet,  afterwards  Lord,  Wolseley  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  British  forces,  and  the  Avar 
which  followed  was  soon  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion, 
the  Zulu  king  being  decisively  defeated  at  the  battle  of 
Ulundi.  During  this  campaign  occurred  the  melancholy 
death  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  son  of  the  exiled  Emperor 
of  the  French.  He  Avas  serving  as  a  Arolunteer  in  the 
British  army,  and  one  day,  while  out  riding  with  a  few 
companions,  Avas  surprised  by  a  body  of  Zulus,  and,  though 
some  of  his  friends  escaped,  the  Prince  Avas  killed. 

Meanwhile  the  Transvaal  Boers  were  fomenting  a  re- 
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hellion  against  their  rulers.  In  1880  they  rose  against  the 
British,  and  besieged  several  of  the  Transvaal  garrisons. 
Thus  began  Avhat  is  known  as  the  First  Boer  War.  The 
British  troops  suffered  serious  reverses  at  Laing’s  Nek  and 
Ingogo  Liver.  Then,  on  the  27th  of  February  1881, 
occurred  the  disaster  of  Majuba  Hill,  when  a  British  force 
under  Sir  Pomeroy  Colley  Avas  dislodged  from  a  strong 
position  on  the  Natal  frontier,  and  all  but  annihilated. 
During  this  engagement  the  British  commander  Avas  killed. 

In  the  preceding  year  the  Conservative  Government 
under  Benjamin  Disraeli  had  been  succeeded  by  the  second 
Liberal  administration  of  Gladstone.  The  new  Govern¬ 
ment,  after  the  disaster  of  Majuba,  brought  the  Boer  War 
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to  an  end  by  granting  to  the  Transvaal  internal  independ¬ 
ence.  The  country  was,  however,  to  remain  under  the 
suzerainty  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  have  no  independent 
dealings  with  foreign  powers. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Transvaal  had  been  a  pastoral  and 
agricultural  country,  the  Boers  living  upon  their  farms  and 
pursuing,  as  a  rule,  methods  of  working  the  land  which 
had  served  many  generations  of  their  forefathers.  Shortly 
after  the  war,  however,  gold  was  discovered  in  the  AVit- 
watersrand  and  Barberton  districts,  and  before  long  the 
Boer  Government  was  faced  by  a  new  problem. 

I  eople  ot  all  nations  ilocked  to  the  new  gold-fields,  and 
these  Outlanders,  as  they  were  called  by  the  Boers, 
threatened  in  time  to  oust  the  original  settlers  of  the 
country.  The  Bepublican  Government  refused  to  give  the 
newcomers  a  share  in  the  control  ot  the  countrv  and 
framed  laws  designed  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Boers 
exclusively.  This  treatment  was  resented  by  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  towns  which  owed  their  existence  to  the  dis- 
coveiy  of  the  precious  metal,  and  in  1895  there  was  an 
attempt  at  a  rising  in  Johannesburg. 

Jo  aid  those  who  intended  to  rise  in  arms  against  the 


rneir  arms. 
Government, 


Ur.  Jameson  was  handed  over  to  the  British  Gov 
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brought  to  England,  tried  and  imprisoned.  Several  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Johannesburg  movement  were  also  punished, 
some  beiiur  banished  from  the  Transvaal.  I)r.  Jameson’s 

O 

“raid”  further  embittered  the  bad  feeling  between  Boer 
and  Briton,  which  was  destined  before  long  to  lead  once 
more  to  open  war. 


XXIV.  England  in  Egypt 

The  ambitious  schemes  of  the  great  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
were  continually  thwarted  by  England.  "Wherever  he 
turned  his  plans  were  wrecked  by  this  arch-enemy,  who 
seemed  to  him  to  possess  boundless  wealth.  In  his  opinion 
this  wealth  came  in  a  great  measure  from  the  Empire 
of  India,  and  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  he 
determined  to  aim  a  blow  at  British  supremacy  in  that 
far-off  land.  As  a  preliminary  he  overran  Egypt  with 
French  troops. 

The  source  of  England’s  wealth  does  not  lie  merely  in 
her  possession  of  any  territory  however  great,  but  in  the 
ener^v  and  enterprise  of  her  people.  But  the  British 
nation  has  come  to  recognise  the  fact  that  if.it  desires  to 
keep  a  hold  on  India  it  must  also  pay  some  attention  to 
its  position  in  Egypt,  which  dominates  the  shortest  sea 
route  to  the  East  through  the  Suez  Canal.  In  the  latter 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  British  influence  in  Egypt 
has  been  steadily  increased  by  a  course  of  events  which 
we  shall  now  attempt  to  follow. 

The  growth  of  this  influence  dates  from  the  time  of  the 
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Conservative  ministry  of  Disraeli,  which  was  in  power 
from  1874  to  1880.  In  1870  De  Lesseps,  the  great  French 
engineer,  completed  the  Suez  Canal,  the  famous  waterway 
which  connects  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Red  Sea.  At 
that  time  French  influence  was  supreme  in  Egypt,  though 
the  country  was  under  the  rule  of  the  Khedive  Ismail, 
under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 

The  Khedive  held  about  half  the  shares  of  the  French 
Company  which  owned  the  Suez  Canal.  He  was  reckless 
and  extravagant,  and  about  five  years  after  the  opening  of 
the  Canal  he  wished  to  sell  these  shares.  They  were 
bought  by  the  British  Government  for  thesumof  £4,000,000. 
This  action  of  Disraeli’s  was  condemned  by  a  certain 
number  of  the  English  people.  The  majority,  however, 
legal ded  it  as  a  master  stroke  of  policy.  The  money  was 
well  invested,  for  the  shares  quickly  rose  in  value  and 
large  dividends  were  paid.  The  political  effect  of  the 
purchase  was  a  sudden  increase  of  British  influence  in 

where  the  French  had  formerly  had  everything  in 
their  own  hands. 

Ihe  year  18/9  is  the  next  date  of  importance  in  the 
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‘  Dual  Control  ”  of  Egypt. 
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The  European  control  of  the  purse-strings  was  a  good 
thing  for  the  Egyptian  taxpayer,  who  now  could  rely 
upon  just  treatment  in  the  matter  of  taxes,  and  who  need 
no  longer  fear  oppression  on  the  part  of  those  who  collected 
them.  But  there  were  certain  Egyptian  officials  who 
were  deprived  of  spoil  by  the  new  arrangement.  Dis¬ 
content  arose  among  them,  and  a  plot  was  formed  to  oust 
the  foreigner  from  his  place  of  power.  Its  watchword 
was  “  Egypt  lor  the  Egyptians,”  and  its  ruling  spirit  was 
Arabi  Pasha,  a  colonel  in  the  army  of  the  Khedive. 

In  1882  Arabi  made  his  first  move.  He  seized  the 
Khedive  and  drove  away  the  European  ministers.  This 
was  the  end  of  the  Dual  Control.  France  refused  to  act 
with  England  in  putting  down  the  rebellion  ;  England 
therefore  determined  to  see  the  matter  through  single- 
handed. 

The  Liberal  Government  of  the  time  acted  with 
promptitude  and  decision.  The  Mediterranean  beet  was 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Alexandria.  While  the  ships  lay 
off  the  port  there  took  place  within  the  city  a  massacre  of 
Europeans.  Admiral  Seymour  demanded  that  the  fortifi¬ 
cation  of  the  city  should  be  stopped.  His  demand  was 
refused,  and  on  the  11th  of  July  Alexandria  was  bombarded 
and  taken  by  the  British. 

Then  followed  what  Gladstone,  the  Liberal  Premier, 
always  called  “a  series  of  military  operations,”  avoiding 
the  nse  of  the  word  “war,”  because  our  troops  were  not 
engaged  in  a  struggle  with  the  Khedive  but  with  his 
rebellious  subjects.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  in  command  of 
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a  body  of  British  troops,  seized  the  Suez  Canal  and 
inarched  across  the  desert  on  Cairo,  the  capital  of  Egypt. 
Arabi  Pasha  raised  a  line  of  entrenchments  at  Tel-el-Kebir. 
In  the  early  morning  of  the  13th  of  September  AVolseley 
led  his  men  to  the  attack.  The  Egyptian  troops  were 
scattered  in  confusion,  and  Cairo  was  captured  as  well  as 
the  leader  of  the  rebellion,  who  was  exiled  to  Ceylon. 
The  “military  operations”  were  over,  but  the  British 
troops  did  not  at  once  leave  Egypt. 

Meanwhile  trouble  was  impending  in  the  Egyptian 
Sudan,  where  large  bodies  of  Mohammedans  lived  under 
the  nominal  rule  of  the  Khedive,  whose  authority  did  not 
extend  far  beyond  the  confines  of  a  few  scattered  garrisons. 
From  Dongola  there  came  a  leader  named  Mohammed 
Ahmed,  who  proclaimed  himself  as  the  Mahdi,  the  prophet 
who  was  to  appear  before  the  end  of  the  world  and 
conquer  all  nations  in  the  name  of  Allah  and  his  prophet 
Mahomet. 


General  Hicks  was  sent  by  the  Khedive  to  Khartum, 
charged  with  the  work  of  suppressing  the  Mohammedan 
rising.  On  the  march  to  Kordofan  his  army  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  large  force  of  the  Mahdi’s  fanatic  followers 
the  dervishes,  and  utterly  wiped  out  of  existence.  This 
was  in  the  autumn  of  1883. 


rl  he  British  Government  now  insisted  that  the  Sudan 


should  be  abandoned  after  the  garrisons  had  been  brought 
away  in  safety,  either  down  the  Nile  or  by  the  coast  route 
to  the  Bed  Sea.  But  the  followers  of  the  Mahdi  were 
numerous  and  aggressive,  and  in  the  removal  of  the 
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garrisons  they  would  have  to  he  reckoned  with.  Some 
general  was  required  to  superintend  the  withdrawal  who 
was  familiar  with  that  region  of  Africa,  and  with  the 
dangers  to  be  faced  in  carrying  out  the  work.  It  was 
decided  to  send  Charles  George  Gordon,  a  major-general 
in  the  British  army,  to  undertake  the  work. 

XXV.  General  Gordon 

Major-General  Gordon  was  fifty  years  of  age  when  he 
was  called  upon  to  undertake  the  work  in  which  he  laid 
down  his  life,  lie  was  the  son  of  a  soldier,  was  born  at 
Woolwich,  and  after  passing  through  the  Itoyal  Military 
Academy  of  that  town  became  an  officer  in  the  Engineers. 

He  soon  saw  active  service,  first  in  the  Crimean  War 
and  then  in  China,  where  he  earned  the  title  of  Chinese 
Gordon,  as  well  as  a  reputation  for  coolness  and  courage 
in  battle  which  has  rarely  been  equalled. 

On  his  return  to  England  he  was  given  a  command  at 
Gravesend.  There  his  spare  time  was  spent  among  the 
waifs  and  strays  of  the  town.  He  taught  ragged  boys  not 
only  how  to  read  and  write,  but  how  to  become  upright, 
useful,  and  honourable  citizens.  He  visited  the  sick  in  their 
homes  and  in  the  hospitals,  and  spent  his  money  in  the 
relief  of  suffering  and  destitution. 

In  1872  he  became  Governor  of  Equatorial  Africa  under 
the  Khedive,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade  carried  on  by  Arab  dealers.  Four  years 
later  he  was  made  Governor-General  of  the  Sudan,  with  his 
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seat  of  government  at  Khartum,  and  for  three  years  lie  was 
the  terror  of  the  slave  merchants,  against  whom  lie  fought 
with  all  the  strength  and  tenacity  of  his  nature.  “  I  have 
set  my  face  to  the  work,”  he  writes,  “  and  I  will  give  my  life 
to  it.” 

But  the  sacrifice  of  his  life  was  not  required  for  some 
years.  Returning  to  England,  he  was  appointed  to  other 
responsible  posts,  and  in  1883  he  paid  a  visit  to  Palestine. 
Then  in  January  of  the  following  year  lie  received  the  call 
to  go  out  once  more  to  the  Sudan,  where  he  had  gained  the 
experience  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  work  of  bringing 
away  the  garrisons.  He  hurried  to  Khartum,  and  at  once 
proceeded  to  send  away  a  portion  of  the  garrison  of  that 
town,  the  wives  and  children  of  the  soldiers  beiim  the 
fiisfc  to  Oo.  Til  n  very  short  time  about  2500  had  been 
sent  northward.  The  work  was  hurried  on,  for  Gordon 
feared  that  the  Mahcli  might  cut  off  his  communica¬ 
tions  with  the  north.  His  fears  were  realised  before 
very  long.  The  Arab  dervishes  seized  Berber,  which  was 
regarded  as  the  key  of  the  Sudan,  and  in  April  they  had 
isolated  Khartum.  Then  began  the  great  siege  which  was 
to  continue  till  the.  first  month  of  the  following  year  and 
to  terminate  so  tragically. 

I  he  Arabs  hoped  to  starve  the  Khartum  garrison  into 
surrender,  consequently  their  attacks  on  the  town,  though 
f  i  oqucnt  and  annoying  to  Gordon  and  his  men,  were  neither 
decisive  nor  sustained.  In  September  Gordon  determined 
to  send  down  the  Nile,  then  in  flood,  a  small  steamer,  the 
Abhax,  which  he  hoped  might  pass  between  the  Arab  camps 
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near  the  liver,  reach  JJongola,  and  once  more  open  com¬ 
munication  with  the  friends  for  whose  support  he  longed  and 
at  whose  inaction  he  never  ceased  to  wonder.  The  boat 
carried  papers  and  despatches,  and  on  board  were  Colonel 
Stewart,  the  French  consul  from  Khartum,  and  a  number 


GORDON  IN  THE  DESERT. 


of  soldiers.  When  this  little  craft  had  steamed  down  the 
river,  Gordon  was  the  only  European  left  in  the  citadel. 

The  boat  was  intercepted  by  the  dervishes  ;  Stewart  and 
his  companions  were  killed,  and  the  valuable  papers  carried 
by  the  steamer  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mahdi.  Gordon 
did  not  receive  this  news  till  October,  when  it  was  sent 
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him  by  the  Mahdi  himself.  But  the  brave  heart  was 
not  daunted.  “  Tell  the  Mahdi,”  he  sends  in  answer,  “  it 
is  all  the  same  to  me.  I  am  here  like  iron.” 

It  was  not  till  the  August  of  that  year  that  a  relief 
expedition  under  Lord  Wolseley  was  sent  out  by  the 
British  Government.  The  general  forced  his  way  up  the 
river  and  sent  a  column  across  the  desert  to  the  relief  of 
Khartum.  The  dervishes  were  defeated  in  a  fierce  battle 
at  Abu-Klea  on  the  22nd  of  January.  Then  the  British 
pushed  onward  till  they  were  about  four  days’  march  from 
the  city.  Two  steamers  were  sent  in  advance  up  the  Kile. 
They  were  received  at  Khartum  by  the  fire  of  hostile  guns. 
The  city  had  fallen  two  days  before,  and  her  brave  defender 
was  no  more. 

Gordon’s  journal,  written  during  the  siege,  gives  us  some 
insight  into  the  events  of  that  terrible  time  of  waiting.  It 


shows  that  the  writer  was  always  busy  and  by  no  means 

unhappy.  He  evidently  found  relief  from  anxietv  in 

*/ 

planning  and  scheming  how  best  to  outwit  his  enemies  and 
keep  up  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  half-starved  defenders 
ot  the  town.  “  I  am  quite  happy,  thank  God,”  lie  writes, 
“  and,  like  Lawrence,  I  have  tried  to  do  my  duty.” 

The  journal  closed  on  December  14,  1884.  It  wa'j 
placed  on  board  a  Kile  steamer  which  was  to  be  sent  down 
the  river,  for  Gordon  expected  every  moment  that  Khartum 
would  fall.  The  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  there  were 
no  signs  of  the  Belief  Expedition.  “Kow  mark  this,” 
writes  the  patient,  heroic  soldier,  -  if  the  expeditionary  force 
does  not  come  in  ten  days  the  town  may  fall.”  The 
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journal  closes  with  the  words  :  “  I  have  done  my  best  for 
the  honour  of  our  country.  Good-bye.”  Whether  Khartum 
was  delivered  into  the  Mahdi’s  hands  through  the  treachery 
of  some  one  within  the  town  is  not  certain  ;  but  a  breach 
was  found  in  the  defences,  and,  on  the  morning  of  January 
2G,  1885,  the  Arabs  effected  an  entrance. 

The  defenders  were  slaughtered  without  mercy.  The 
dervishes  numbered  about  50,000,  and  they  were  rendered 
almost  frantic  by  the  long  delay  of  their  revenge. 

“  The  surging  mass  threw  itself  upon  the  palace,  over¬ 
flowed  into  the  lovely  garden,  and  burst  through  the  doors, 
in  wild  search  for  their  prey  ;  but  Gordon  went  alone  to 
meet  them.  As  they  rushed  up  the  stairs,  he  came  to¬ 
wards  them  and  tried  to  speak  to  them  ;  but  they  could 
not  or  would  not  listen,  and  the  first  Arab  plunged  his 
huge  spear  into  his  body.  He  fell  forward  on  his  face, 
was  dragged  down  the  stairs,  many  stabbed  him  with  their 
spears,  and  his  head  was  cut  off  and  sent  to  the  Mahdi.”  1 

The  Sudan  was  abandoned — for  a  time. 

XXVI.  Later  Events  in  Egypt 

The  Englishman  who  was  appointed  in  1879  to  assist 
in  the  management  of  Egyptian  finance  was  Major  (after¬ 
wards  Sir  Evelyn)  Baring,  who  became  Lord,  and  afterwards 
Earl,  Cromer.  To  the  work  of  this  great  statesman  the 
present  prosperity  of  Egypt  is  mainly  due.  He  took  up 
his  task  when  the  country  was  bankrupt,  and  by  his  wise 
1  Ten  Years'  Captivity  in  the  Mahdi' s  Camp,  by  Colonel  Wingate. 
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measures  brought  her  finances  into  good  order.  Then  lie 
turned  his  attention  to  the  army,  to  public  works,  especi¬ 
ally  the  supply  of  water  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  and  to 
the  better  administration  of  justice,  and  in  each  direction 
his  efforts  were  attended  by  remarkable  success. 

The  change  made  in  the  character  of  the  Egyptian 
army  during  the  years  following  the  fall  of  Khartum,  a 
change  due  to  the  work  of  British  officers,  may  be  judged 
from  the  following  extracts1:  — 

{Extract  from  General  Baker  s  telegram,  describing  his 
defeat  at  El-Teb,  Feb.  5,  1884.) 

“  Marched  yesterday  morning  with  three  thousand  five 
hundred  towards  Tokar.  .  .  .  On  square  being  only 
threatened  by  small  force  of  enemy,  certainly  less  than  a 
thousand  strong,  Egyptian  troops  threw  down  their  arms 
and  ran,  allowing  themselves  to  be  killed  without  slightest 
resistance.  More  than  two  thousand  killed.  All  material 
lost.” 


{Extract  from  Colonel  1 foiled '-Smith’s  report,  describing 
his  victory  of  A faf it,  Feb.  19,  1891.) 


“The  main  body  of  the  dervishes  were  fifty  yards  from 
our  front  line,  and  were  extending  to  the  right  and  left 
to  envelop  the  position.  The  bulk  of  their  force  was 


directed  against  the  line  occupied  by  the  12th  battalion, 
their  attack  being  pushed  home  with  their  usual  intre¬ 
pidity  and  fearlessness.  The  troops,  however,  stood  their 
ground,  and  did  not  yield  one  inch  throughout  the  line.” 


1  Quoted  from  Lord  Milner’s  England  in  Egypt. 
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Before  long  the  newly-constituted  army  of  the  Khedive 
was  led  to  victory  complete  and  effective.  Preparations 
were  made  to  advance  against  the  dervishes,  and  in  189G 
the  campaign  was  opened  under  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener, 
at  that  time  Sirdar,  or  Commander-in-Chief,  of  the 
Egyptian  army.  The  troops  advanced  across  the  desert, 
gunboats  were  sent  up  the  Nile,  the  dervishes  were  over¬ 
come  at  Ferket,  and  by  the  end  of  September  the  expedition 
had  re-conquered  the  province  of  Dongola. 

Tn  the  following  year  the  railway  was  commenced  which 
was  to  carry  the  troops  still  farther  into  the  hostile 
country.  The  intended  terminus  was  Abu  Hamed,  which 
was  held  in  force  by  the  dervishes.  They  were  turned 
out,  and  Berber  was  also  captured.  British  troops  were 
now  brought  to  the  support  of  the  Egyptians,  for  still 
harder  work  was  in  prospect.  The  dervishes  were 
advancing  on  Berber  and  had  taken  up  a  position  near 
the  River  Atbara. 

A  battle  took  place  on  the  7th  of  April,  the  Sirdar’s 
force  taking  the  offensive.  The  result  was  a  defeat  of 
the  dervishes,  who  lost  about  3000,  while  the  loss  of  the 
attacking  force  was  about  500.  The  Arabs  retired 
upon  Omdurman,  the  capital  of  the  Khalifa  Abdullahi, 
the  lieutenant  and  successor  of  the  Malidi. 

The  Sirdar’s  army  followed  them  up,  and  after  a 
desperate  struggle  the  Khalifa’s  followers  were  completely 
routed.  Omdurman  was  taken  and  Khartum  was 
occupied.  The  tomb  of  the  Mahdi  was  demolished,  and 
on  the  spot  where  Gordon  fell  a  memorial  service  was 
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held,  attended  by  the  Sirdar  and  his  staff.  The  power  of 
the  Khalifa  was  broken,  though  he  himself  had  effected 
his  escape. 

The  victor  of  Omdurman  became  Lord  Kitchener  of 
Khartum,  and  on  the  6th  of  January  1899  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  Gordon  Memorial  College  was  laid  in  the  city 
where,  exactly  fourteen  years  before,  the  heroic  soldier, 
“man’s  friend  and  tyrant’s  foe,”  fell  at  the  post  of  duty. 

The  Khalifa  and  his  roving  bands  were  still  a  menace 
to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  Sudan,  and  repeated  efforts 
were  made  to  capture  the  leader  as  the  best  way  of 
removing  the  danger.  Eventually  he  was  brought  to  bay 
by  Colonel  Wingate  near  El  Gedid.  Here  the  dervishes 
were  defeated  and  their  leader  was  slain.  He  died  like 
a  hero. 

“  When  the  dervishes  failed  to  outflank  the  Egyptians 
and  began  to  run  before  the  terrible  fire,  the  Khalifa  called 
to  his  Emirs  and  said,  ‘  I  am  not  going  away,  I  shall  die 
here.  I  call  on  you  to  stay  by  me  and  let  us  die  together.’ 

1  hey  agreed,  and  the  Emirs  and  bodyguard  remained  in 
trout  of  their  master  and  all  died  together.  The  Khalifa 
took  His  farwali  (sheepskin),  sat  down  on  it,  and  calmly 
awaited  the  end,  which  was  not  long  in  coming. 

Later  in  the  day,  by  order  of  Colonel  Wingate,  the 
Khalifa  and  the  Emirs  who  were  killed  were  buried  where 
they  (ell  by  their  own  people  with  the  proper  ceremonial. 
They  lie  in  a  beautiful  spot,  near  a  large  sheet  of  water, 
surrounded  by  trees,  and  not  so  very  far  (some  forty 
miles)  from  Abba  Island,  the  cradle  of  Mahdism.” 
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At  the  end  of  1899  Lord  Kitchener  was  ordered  to 
South  Africa  to  become  Chief  of  the  Staff  to  Lord  Roberts 
in  his  conduct  of  the  Boer  war.  Sir  Francis  Wingate 
succeeded  him  as  Sirdar  of  the  Egyptian  army. 


XXVII.  Home  Rule 

In  an  early  chapter  of  this  book  we  learnt  something 
of  the  agitation  in  Ireland  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union, 
which  had  as  its  leader  Daniel  O'Connell.  This  took 
place,  as  we  know,  at  the  beginning  of  Queen  Victoria  s 
reign.  Near  the  end  of  that  long  reign  there  was  another 
movement  for  granting  to  Ireland  a  measure  of  self- 
government  and  a  parliament  of  her  own.  It  was  known 
as  the  Home  Rule  agitation,  and  it  made  a  great  stir  in 
the  political  life  of  the  nation. 

In  the  Repeal  movement  the  Irish  agitators  were  not 
supported  by  either  Whigs  or  Tories  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  It  was  a  case  of  Great  Britain  against 
Ireland.  In  the  Home  Rule  movement  the  Irish  members 
at  Westminster  were  allied  with  a  section  of  the  Liberal 
party,  which  had,  broadly  speaking,  taken  the  place  of  the 
Whig  party  of  an  earlier  day.  The  Liberal  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  had  become  an  advocate 
of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  and  in  1886  it  became  known 
that  he  was  drawing  up  a  Bill  for  granting  a  separate 
parliament  to  that  country. 

The  Home  Rule  Bill  was  introduced  on  the  8th  of  April 
1886.  The  Prime  Minister  proposed  to  set  up  in  Dublin 
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an  Irish  parliament  which  should  deal  with  home  affairs, 
hut  should  not  control  the  Irish  army  or  the  relations  of 
Ireland  with  other  countries.  The  result  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  this  Bill  was  a  split  in  the  Liberal  party.  The 
measuie  v as  defeated,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  dissolved 
l ai Lament  in  order  to  find  out  by  means  of  a  general 
election  whether  a  majority  of  the  electors  in  the  country 

favoured  his  new  plan  for  the  settlement  of  the  Irish 
question. 


Ihe  election  took  place  and  was  fiercely  contested. 
Hie  Home  luile  Bill  did  away  for  the  moment  with  the 
Liberal  and  Conservative  parties.  Those  who  opposed  it 
were  “Unionists,”  those  who  favoured  it  “  Gladstonians.” 
The  result  of  the  election  was  the  defeat  of  the  Home 
Eulers,  and  Lord  Salisbury  became  Prime  Minister  of  a 
Unionist. Government. 


I  he  Salisbury  ministry  came  to  an  end  in  1892,  when 
I  arliament  was  once  more  dissolved.  After  the  general 
election  the  Home  Eulers  were  found  to  have  a  small 
majority,  Mr.  Gladstone  became  Prime  Minister  for  the 

fourth  tune,  and  in  February  1893  he  introduced  the 
second  Home  Pule.  Bill. 

Ihe  new  Bill,  on  the  whole,  was  similar  to  the  earlier 
measure.  It  proposed,  however,  to  admit  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  eighty  I  rish  members,  who  were  to  be  permitted 
to  vote  on  questions  which  concerned  the  Empire  as  a  whole 
but  not  on  those  which  dealt  with  purely  English  or 
Scottish  affairs.  The  debates  on  the  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Commons  were  long  and  heated.  Party  feeling  was  verv 
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strong,  leading  on  one  occasion  to  a  free  fight  on  the  floor 
of  the  House-  In  the  end  the  Bill  was  passed  and  sent 


WILLIAM  EWART  GLADSTONE. 

to  the  House  of  Lords.  There  it  was  thrown  out,  419 
voting  against  it  and  41  in  favour  of  it. 

The  fate  of  the  Bill  did  not  produce  much  excitement 
in  the  country.  The  Prime  Minister  did  not  on  this 
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occasion  take  the  opinion  of  the  electors  as  lie  had  done 
before.  The  Bill  was  dropped  for  the  time,  and  in  1894 
its  author  retired  from  public  life.  So  ended  the  great 
Home  Buie  agitation  of  Queen  Victoria’s  reign. 


XXVIII.  The  Two  Jubilees 

Hie  20th  of  June  188  <  was  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  day  was  kept 
throughout  the  kingdom  as  a  public  holiday,  and  the 
Jubilee  of  the  great  and  good  Queen  was  celebrated  by 
her  people  with  much  rejoicing. 

The  Queen  herself  kept  the  anniversary  by  attending 
a  solemn  service  at  Westminster  Abbey.  She  rode  in 
state  through  the  streets  of  London,  surrounded  by  a 
brilliant  escort  of  royal  princes,  and  cheered  by  the 
applause  of  great  crowds  of  her  subjects.  At  the  doorway 
of  the  Abbey  she  was  received  by  a  large  number  of 
ambassadors  and  ministers  of  all  nations,  and  many  of  the 
leading  dignitaries  and  nobles  of  her  realm.  In  a  letter 
written  to  the  nation  a  few  days  afterwards,  the  Queen 
thus  expressed  her  appreciation  of  the  reception  she  had 
received  in  her  royal  progress  through  the  capital 

“  1  am  anxious  t0  exPress  to  my  people  my  warm 
thanks  for  the  kind,  and  more  than  kind,  reception  I  met 
with  on  going  to,  and  returning  from,  Westminster  Abbey, 
with  nil  my  children  and  grandchildren. 

“  The  enthusiastic  reception  I  met  with  then,  as  well  as 
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on  all  these  eventful  days,  in  London  as  well  as  in 
W  indsor,  on  the  occasion  of  my  Jubilee,  has  touched  me 
most  deeply.  It  has  shown  that  the  labour  and  anxiety 
of  fifty  long  years,  twenty-two  of  which  I  spent  in  un¬ 
clouded  happiness  shared  and  cheered  by  my  beloved 
husband,  while  an  equal  number  were  full  of  sorrows  and 


trials,  borne  without  his  sheltering  arm  and  wise  help, 
have  been  appreciated  by  my  people.” 

In  eveiy  town  and  village  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as 


m  many  parts  of  her  world-wide  Empire,  the  day  of 
Jubilee  was  marked  by  festivals  and  services  of  thanks¬ 
giving.  Large  sums  of  money  were  subscribed  during  the 
year  to  establish  some  lasting  memorial  of  the  happy 
event.  In  some  towns  Jubilee  monuments  of  the  Queen 
were  in  time  erected,  while  in  others  hospitals  or 
infirmaries  were  built  or  endowed.  This  latter  way  of 
marking  the  Jubilee  year  was  one  which  specially  com¬ 
mended  itself  to  the  heart  of  the  good  Queen. 

'^ub’  that  year  the  Queen  reviewed 
nearly  sixty  thousand  of  her  soldiers  at  Aldershot.  About 
a  fortnight  later  she  held  a  review  of  the  Fleet  at  Spit- 
head,  where  there  was  collected  a  formidable  and  impos¬ 
ing  body  of  British  warships  of  all  classes 


At  the  foot  of  the  broad  steps  leading  to  the  chief 
entrance  ol  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  following  words  are 
deeply  graven  in  the  pavement.  “  Here  Queen  Victoria 
returned  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  the  sixtieth 
anniversary  of  her  accession.  June  22,  1897” 
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These  words  recall  the  second  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria, 
which  was  known  as  the  Diamond  Jubilee,  to  distinguish 
it  from  that  referred  to  above.  In  September  1890  the 
Queen’s  reign  had  reached  a  period  when  it  exceeded  in 
length  that  of  any  other  monarch  who  has  occupied  the 
throne  of  England.  And  when  the  anniversary  of  her 
accession  once  more  came  round,  a  public  holiday  was 
proclaimed  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  former  Jubilee,  and 
the  Queen  made  a  progress  through  London  “to  see  her 
people  and  personally  to  receive  their  congratulations.” 
Lt  was  during  this  royal  progress  that  a  short  service 
was  held  on  the  steps  ot  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  the  carriage 
of  the  Queen  occupying  a  position  now  marked  by  the 
inscription  in  the  pavement. 

The  procession,  of  which  the  carriage  of  the  aged  Queen 
was  the  central  and  most  attractive  feature,  was  thus 


described  by  the  Times: — 

“  Here  was  a  display,  not  of  the  number  of  Englishmen 
that  bear  arms,  but  of  the  all-embracing  extent  of  the 
British  Empire.  For  here  were  not  only  Englishmen, 
Scotchmen,  Irishmen,  Welshmen,  but  Mounted  Pities 
from  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  from  the  Cape, 
from  Natal,  and  Canada.  Here  were  Kansas  from 
the  Niger  and  the  Gold  Coast,  coloured  men  from 
the  West  India  regiments,  Zaptiehs  from  Cyprus,  China¬ 
men  from  IIong-Kong,  and  Dyaks — now  civilised  into 
military  police  —  from  British  North  Borneo.  Here, 
most  brilliant  sight  of  all,  were  the  Imperial  Service 
troops,  sent  by  the  native  princes  of  India  ;  while  the 
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detachments  of  Sikhs  who  marched  earlier  in  the  proces¬ 
sion  received  their  full  meed  of  admiration  and  applause.” 

Once  more  every  part  of  the  Empire  had  its  share  in 
the  general  rejoicing,  and  once  more  the  contributions  of 
all  classes  were  used  to  establish  memorials  of  the  Jubilee. 
An  interesting  feature  of  Jubilee  Day  was  the  number  of 
bonfires  which  were  lighted  at  night  on  elevated  spots 
from  one  end  of  Great  Britain  to  the  other.  The  Queen’s 
message  to  the  nation  after  the  great  day  was  simple  and 
touching.  “  From  my  heart  I  thank  my  beloved  people. 
May  God  bless  them.” 

The  celebrations  in  London  were  again  followed  by  two 
reviews  one  of  soldiers  at  Aldershot  by  the  Queen,  one 
of  the  navy  at  Spithead  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In  the 
latter  there  were  drawn  up  in  a  line  extending  to  30 
miles,  160  ships  of  the  British  navy.  Several  foreign  war 
vessels  were  also  present,  and  the  whole  formed*  a  sea 
spectacle  such  as  had  never  before  been  witnessed. 


XXIX.  Affairs  in  China 

The  Chinese  Empire  is  a  land  of  great  extent  and 
boundless  resources.  It  is  peopled  by  a  race  which  is  said 
to  number  some  four  hundred  milUons-an  exclusive  race 
with  a  form  of  civilisation  of  great  antiquity.  The 
Chinese  are  not  savages,  nor  yet  are  they  illiterate  To 
them  all  other  nations,  such  as  our  own,  are  the  barbarians 
and  one  of  their  chief  characteristics  is  their  hatred  of  the 
“ lorei8n  llev!l”  They  desire  to  hold  themselves  aloof  to 
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live  after  their  own  fashion,  to  have  no  political  dealings 
with  Western  civilisation.  It  is  true  that  many  foreigners 
are  to  he  found  in  China,  and  that  European  nations  carry 
on  considerable  trade  with  the  Celestial  Empire.  But,  as 
we  shall  see,  access  to  this  forbidden  land  lias  not  been 
obtained  only  by  the  peaceful  methods  of  the  trader. 
Four  times  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  did 
Britain  and  China  come  to  blows. 

The  first  rupture  occurred  in  1840,  and  its  immediate 
cause  was  the  opium  dispute.  British  merchants  obtained 
opium  from  India  and  sold  it  to  the  Chinese,  passing  it 
through  the  only  two  ports  then  open  to  foreign  trade. 
The  Chinese  Government  wished  to  stop  the  traffic.  The 
merchants  objected  and  dispute  arose.  At  length  the 
British  Government  declared  that  it  would  no  longer 
support  the  action  of  the  traders  in  forcing  the  drug 
upon  the  Chinese.  But  this  declaration  came  too  late. 
The  quarrel  had  gone  too  far.  The  Chinese  destroyed  a 
large  quantity  of  opium  belonging  to  British  merchants, 
and  committed  other  acts  of  violence.  The  next  step  was 
the  despatch  of  British  war-ships  to  Chinese  waters,  and 
the  landing  of  a  force  under  Sir  Hugh  Gough. 

The  campaign  which  followed  consisted  of  a  series  of 
victories  for  the  British  troops,  for  though  the  Chinese  in 
several  instances  fought  with  great  bravery,  they  were  no 
match  for  the  well-disciplined  troops  of  Western  Europe. 
In  the  end  the  Chinese  submitted  and  the  conquerors 
imposed  terms.  The  island  of  Hong-Kong  was  to  be  ceded 
to  Britain,  five  Chinese  ports  were  opened  to  her  trade,  and 
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the  vanquished  agreed  to  pay  a  large  war  indemnity. 
Thus  the  trader  followed  the  flag  and  reaped  the  harvest 
the  soldier  had  planted. 

Another  sixteen  years  passed  and  we  were  once  more  at 
war  with  China.  A  dispute  arose  over  the  seizure  by  the 
Chinese  authorities  at  Canton  of  twelve  men  charged  with 


piracy,  who  had  taken  refuge  on  a  lurcka  or  boat  named  the 
Arrow,  which,  it  was  claimed,  was  an  English  vessel.  The 
Chinese  Governor  maintained  that  the  Arrow  was  in 
reality  a  Chinese  vessel  and  refused  an  apology.  The 
British  admiral  bombarded  and  captured  Canton.  After 
a  series  of  military  operations  the  Chinese  again  gave  way, 
and  five  new  ports  were  opened  to  British  trade  by  the 
Treaty  of  Tientsin. 

But  this  treaty  was  ignored  by  the  Chinese,  and  in  1800 
French  and  English  forces  combined  to  coerce  the  Chinese 
into  compliance  with  their  wishes.  Then  began  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  which  General  Gordon  earned  the  title  of  Chinese 
Gordon.  Tientsin  was  captured,  the  allies  marched  on 
Fokin,  burned  the  beautiful  summer  palace  of  the  Em¬ 
peror,  and  once  more  brought  the  Chinese  to  terms, 
•lientsin  was  declared  an  open  port,  and  the  peninsula  of 


Kowloon  was  ceded  to  Britain. 

So  the  work  went  on.  But  in  time  other  European 
nations  began  to  seek  their  share  in  the  spoil  of  China. 
In  1897  Germany  seized  the  Bay  of  Kiau-chau,  after  the 
murder  by  the  Chinese  of  two  German  missionaries. 

The  Chinese  Government  granted  to  Germany  a  ninety- 
nine  years’  “  lease”  of  the  place,  including  143  square  miles 
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of  territory  and  an  excellent  harbour.  Within  the  Shan¬ 
tung  peninsula  the  Chinese  promised  to  make  no  territorial 
changes  without  the  assent  of  Germany.  Thus  they  marked 
out  Germany’s  “  sphere  of  interest.”  By  this  time  China 
had  a  Foreign  Office  named  the  Tsungli-Yamen, having  thus 
far  been  obliged  to  fall  into  line  with  Western  methods. 

After  the  action  of  Germany  referred  to  above,  Kussia, 
not  to  be  left  behind,  took  possession  of  Port  Arthur 
and  Talienwan  Bay;  France  “ leased ”  Kwang-chau-wau, 
north  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin ;  while  Britain  took  possession 
of  Wei-hai-wei,  and  obtained  from  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  a  pledge  not  to  alienate  any  of  the  provinces  of  the 
Yang-tse  Valley  to  any  other  Power. 

In  the  last  year  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Western 
world  was  startled  by  a  dramatic  sequence  of  events,  which 
really  formed  another  attempt  on  the  part  of  China  to  oust 
the  foreigner.  In  the  summer  of  1900  the  European 
Legations  in  Pekin  were  surrounded  by  Chinese  who  be¬ 
longed  to  a  secret  society  known  as  the  Boxers.  For  three 
months  the  Ministers  with  their  staffs  and  guards  were  cut 
off  from  the  outside  world.  The  Boxers  also  obtained  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Taku  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho  Liver, 
and  fired  on  the  European  war-vessels  lying  near.  The 
allied  squadron  promptly  replied  and  destroyed  the  forts. 
A  force  was  then  landed  and  moved  to  the  relief  of  Tientsin, 
which  was  invested  by  the  Boxers.  This  town,  the  port 
of  Pekin,  contained  a  large  number  of  Europeans.  After 
some  severe  fighting  the  town  was  relieved. 

The  next  step  was  to  bring  relief  to  the  besieged  Lega- 
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tions.  Admiral  Seymour,  the  British  commander,  organised 
a  relief  column  and  tried  to  reach  the  capital.  He  was, 
however,  obliged  to  return  to  Tientsin  at  the  end  of  June. 
Troops  were  now  brought  from  Germany,  Japan,  and  Italy, 
as  well  as  British  troops  from  India.  These  were  collected 
at  Tientsin,  and  preparations  were  made  for  a  combined 
advance  of  British,  Germans,  French,  Italians,  Americans, 
and  Japanese  upon  Pekin. 

In  the  middle  of  July  it  was  reported  that  the  Legations 
had  been  stormed  and  the  Europeans  massacred.  Less 
than  a  fortnight  later,  however,  a  message  was  received 
from  the  British  Minister,  Sir  Claude  Macdonald,  announc¬ 
ing  that  the  Legations  were  safe  on  the  21st.  The 
allies  pushed  on,  and  on  the  15th  of  August  Pekin  was 
reached  and  the  Legations  relieved.  It  was  found  that 
all  the  Ministers  were  safe  except  Baron  von  Ketteler, 
the  German  Minister,  who  had  been  murdered  in 
Pekin. 

Then  commenced  a  long  series  of  negotiations  between 
the  Chinese  Government  and  the  representatives  of  the 
European,  Japanese,  and  American  Governments.  The 
allied  troops  were  kept  in  readiness  under  the  command 
of  Count  von  Walderzee,  a  German  officer,  and  at  the  end 
of  Queen  Victoria’s  reign  the  negotiations  were  still  going 
on.  The  Chinese  Government  was  being  pressed  to  punish 
the  leaders  of  the  Boxers,  but  as  some  of  these  were  men 
of  high  rank,  they  showed  no  great  readiness  to  comply 
with  the  demands  of  the  allies, 
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XXX.  The  Second  Boer  War 

After  the  Majuba  disaster  the  British  Government  had 
appointed  Lord  Boberts  Governor  of  Natal  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  forces  in  South  Africa.  Boberts, 
however,  did  not  take  up  this  work,  for  he  was  recalled  on 
the  conclusion  of  peace  by  the  Gladstone  ministry.  About 
twenty  years  later  the  same  famous  general  was  once  more 
appointed  Commander-in-Chief  in  South  Africa.  For  the 
friction  between  the  Boers  and  the  British  had  resulted  in 
a  war,  which  was  destined  to  lead  to  the  incorporation  of 
both  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State  in  the 
British  dominions. 

During  the  summer  of  1899  negotiations  were  proceeding 
between  the  British  Government  and  that  of  the  Transvaal 
Bepublic  concerning  the  grant  of  the  franchise  to  the 
Outlanders.  While  they  were  in  progress  the  British  forces 
in  the  South  African  Colonies  were  strengthened  by 
reinforcements  from  England.  On  the  9th  of  October  the 
Boer  Government  issued  an  ultimatum  demanding  the 
withdrawal  of  these  troops,  as  well  as  submission  of  the 
disputed  points  to  arbitration.  Three  days  later  the  Boer 
commandos  invaded  Natal.  The  Orange  Free  State  threw 
in  her  lot  with  the  Transvaal  in  the  coming  struggle. 

At  the  battles  of  Dundee,  Elandslaagte,  Belmont,  Gras 
Pan,  and  Modder  Biver  the  Boers  were  defeated,  but 
during  one  week  in  early  December  the  British  forces 
suffered  severe  checks  at  Colenso  in  Natal,  and  at 
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Stormberg  and  Magersfontein  in  Cape  Colony.  It  was  now 
recognised  that  the  task  of  subduing  the  Boers  was  going 
to  prove  more  formidable  than  had  at  first  been  expected. 
General  Buller,  who  had  been  appointed  Commander-in- 
Chief,  had  taken  direction  of  the  campaign  in  Natal,  where 
the  Boers  had  invested  Ladysmith.  On  the  western  border 
of  the  Bepublics  they  were  besieging  Mafeking  and  Kim¬ 
berley.  The  British  Government  now  appointed  Lord 
Roberts  as  Commander-in-Chief,  with  Lord  Kitchener  of 
Khartum  as  Chief  of  the  Staff,  and  increased  the  annv 
in  the  field  to  more  than  200,000  men. 

The  Army  Reserve  had  already  been  called  out,  and  now 
an  appeal  was  made  for  volunteers  to  proceed  to  the  front. 
Men  mustered  readily  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
contingents  were  sent  from  Canada  and  Australia  to  the 
help  of  the  mother  country. 

In  the  middle  of  February  General  French,  after  a 
forced  march,  relieved  Kimberley,  Roberts  meanwhile 
advancing  with  the  main  army  on  Bloemfontein.  At 
Paardeberg  the  Commander-in-Chief  intercepted  the  Boer 
general,  Cron  je,  moving  from  the  investment  of  Kimberley, 
and  forced  him  to  surrender.  A  few  days  later  Buller 
entered  Ladysmith,  which  had  been  besieged  since  the  end 
of  the  preceding  October.  By  the  13th  of  March  Roberts 
was  in  Bloemfontein,  the  capital  of  the  Orange  Free  State, 
and  the  British  flag  was  hoisted  above  the  President’s 
house.  This  was  accomplished  only  by  dint  of  severe 
fighting,  by  the  exercise  of  brilliant  strategy  on  the  part  of 
the  commander,  and  by  the  skilful  co-operation  and  hard 
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work  of  the  commissariat  department,  which  had  to  bring 
supplies  for  an  enormous  army  over  a  wide  stretch  of 
hostile  country,  pierced  by  a  single  railway  line. 

After  a  comparatively  short  pause  the  northward  march 
of  the  main  army  was  resumed.  On  the  17th  of  May  a 


earl  ROBERTS  ( Photo  by  Elliott  and  Fry). 


column  under  Colonel  Mahon  relieved  the  little  garrison  of 
Mafeking,  which  had  held  out  for  seven  months  under 
Colonel  Baden-Powell,  who  became  a  Major-General  on  the 
successful  issue  of  his  plucky  stand.  Ten  days  later  .Roberts 
had  crossed  the  Yaal  and  issued  a  proclamation  annexing 
the  Orange  Free  State  to  Her  Majesty’s  dominions.  The 
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next  object  of  his  march,  was  Pretoria,  the  capital  ol  the 
Transvaal  Republic,  from  which  President  Kruger  fled  the 
day  before  Roberts’  triumphal  entry  into  Johannesburg. 

It  was  confidently  expected  that  the  taking  of  Pretoria 
would  prove  a  difficult  task.  But  the  Boers  had  now 
adopted  a  general  policy  of  retreat,  and  bands  of  them  had 
taken  to  harassing  the  line  of  communications  of  the 
main  army.  Thus  when  Roberts  had  entered  Pretoria  on 
the  5th  of  June,  he  was  for  a  short  time  isolated  by  the 
cutting  of  his  railway  and  telegraph  communications  with 
the  south.  Meanwhile  Buller  was  stubbornly  fighting  his 
way  through  the  Laing’s  Nek  and  Majuba  Hill  district, 
the  Boers  as  stubbornly  contesting  his  advance.  On  the 
7th  of  June  he  joined  hands  with  Roberts. 

Fighting  was  also  going  on  in  various  parts  of  both  the 
Transvaal  and  what  was  now  the  Orange  River  Colony. 
The  Boers,  under  Botha,  Olivier,  He  Wet,  and  Delarey, 
carried  on  a  kind  of  guerilla  warfare,  inflicting  considerable 
loss  and  damage  on  the  army,  and  showing  great  skill  in 
tactics  and  in  effecting  retreat  without  losing  their 
artillery.  Tn  August  a  plot  to  carry  off  the  British 
Commander-in-Chief  from  Pretoria  was  discovered,  and  the 
ringleader  was  sentenced  to  death. 

I  he  1st  of  September  saw  the  reincorporation  of  the 
Transvaal  Republic  in  the  British  Empire.  Kruger  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  hills  to  the  north  of  Pretoria,  and  here 
it  was  expected  that  the  last  stand  of  the  Boers  would  be 
made.  But  though  many  fights  took  place  there  was  no 
great  battle,  and  the  Boer  forces  began  to  show  signs  of 
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demoralisation.  On  the  11th  of  that  month,  eleven  months 
after  the  publication  of  his  ultimatum,  Kruger  forsook  the 
Transvaal  territory  and  travelled  to  the  Portuguese  port 
of  Lorenzo  Marques  on  Delagoa  Bay.  Roberts  issued  a 
proclamation  to  the  burghers  still  in  the  field,  pointing  out 
that  “the  late  President  Kruger”  had  resigned,  that  the 
war  could  have  only  one  issue,  and  declaring  that  he 
intended,  if  necessary,  to  adopt  stern  measures  to  bring  the 
guerilla  struggle  to  an  end. 

About  a  week  later  the  gallant  Commander-in-Chief, 
who  had  lost  his  only  son  in  the  disaster  at  Colenso, 
reported  that  there  was  “nothing  now  left  of  the  Boer 
army  but  a  few  marauding  bands.”  And  in  December  of 
1900  he  returned  home,  having  been  appointed  Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  British  Army  in  succession  to 
Lord  Wolseley.  He  was  rewarded  by  the  Queen  with  an 
earldom,  and  received  with  great  enthusiasm  by  the  crowds 
who  welcomed  him  home.  Lord  Kitchener  was  left  in 
command  of  the  South  African  Field  Force. 

But  the  Boer  war  was  not  ended,  for  Botha  and  De 

Wet  were  still  in  the  field,  and  Boer  commandos  were 

able  to  penetrate  into  Cape  Colony  during  the  last  month 

of  Queen  Victoria’s  long  reign.  And  when  the  great  Queen 

passed  to  her  rest  her  soldiers  were  still  fighting  on  the 

South  African  veldt,  and  the  peace  for  which  she  had 

hoped  was  still  deferred. 

And  of  the  dregs  to  drink  from  sorrow’s  cup 
This  is  most  bitter,  that  with  life’s  release 
She  might  not  leave  her  children  folded  up 
Between  the  wings  of  Peace. 
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XXXI.  Canadian  Federation 


When  we  speak  of  Canada  at  the  present  clay  we  think 
of  the  vast  region  in  North  America  extending  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  the  frozen  seas  of  the  North 
Polar  regions  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  beginning  of  Queen  Victoria’s  reign  there  way 
an  Upper  Canada  and  a  Lower  Canada.  The  former  was 
chiefly  inhabited  by  British  settlers,  and  afterwards  became 
the  province  of  Ontario.  The  latter  was  the  home  of  the 
descendants  of  French  colonists,  under  British  rule,  and 
afterwards  became  the  province  of  Quebec.  Other  British 


colonies  in  this  region  at  that  time  were  Newfoundland, 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island, 
but  they  were  quite  separate  from  the  two  Canadas. 

It  is  important  that  we  should  try  to  understand  bow 


each  of  the  Canadas  was  governed.  At  the  head  of  affairs 
in  each  colony  was  a  Governor  sent  out  from  Emdand 
He  was  assisted  by  two  bodies  of  men — a  council  made  up 
of  members  selected  by  himself,  and  an  assembly  consisting 
of  members  elected  by  the  colonists  themselves.  In  1837 
disputes  arose  in  Lower  Canada.  The  people’s  representa¬ 


tives  accused  the  Governor  of  unfair  conduct,  and  meetings 
were  held  to  protest  against  his  actions. 

The  agitation  was  led  by  Louis  Joseph  Papineau,  who 
at  one  time  was  Speaker  of  the  Kepresentative  House, 
and  at  some  of  the  meetings  the  agitators  expressed  their 
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opinions  very  forcibly.  The  assemblies  were  declared  by 
the  Government  to  be  illegal,  and  warrants  were  issued  for 
the  arrest  of  several  prominent  men  who  had  taken  part 
in  them.  This  was  the  signal  for  the  outbreak  of  open 
rebellion,  which  was,  however,  speedily  suppressed  by  the 
colonial  militia  and  the  regular  troops. 

T1  le  Whig  Government  determined  to  investigate  the 
grievances  of  the  colonists.  For  this  purpose  they  sent 
out  Lord  Durham  as  Governor-General  and  High  Com- 
missioner.  Lord  Durham  was  member  for  the  county 
from  which  he  derived  his  title,  was  well  known  as  a 
reformer,  and  had  served  in  a  Whig  ministry  before  Queen 
Victoria’s  accession. 

He  reached  Canada,  and  published  a  proclamation  in 
which  he  declared  his  intention  of  severely  punishing  any 
who  broke  the  existing  laws,  and  at  the  same  time  appealed 
to  the  colonists  for  help  in  establishing  a  system  of 
government  which  should  work  satisfactorily  to  all  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  welfare  of  the  colony. 

Lord  Durham  seems  to  have  taken  up  the  position  of  a 
dictator,  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  this  was  best  for  the 
righting  of  affairs  in  the  colony  at  the  time.  His  attitude 
displeased  a  great  many  people  in  England,  and  there 
were  demands  for  his  recall.  After  a  time  he  returned 
and  presented  his  report. 

He  recommended  that  the  two  Canadas  should  be 
united  under  one  government  in  order  to  cause  a  gradual 
extinction  of  race  differences  between  the  French  and 
Hritish  settlers  ;  provision  should  be  made  for  the  inclusion 
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at  any  future  time  of  other  neighbouring  colonies  under 
this  government,  and  the  colonists  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
manage  their  own  internal  affairs  without  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  home  authorities.  These  recommendations 
were  embodied  in  the  Canada  Government  Bill  which 
became  law  in  1840. 

Six  years  later  a  dispute  arose  with  the  United  States 
concerning  the  boundary  between  that  country  and  British 
territory  west  of  the  Great  Lakes.  This  was  settled  by 
the  agreement  that  the  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude 
should  form  that  part  of  the  boundary  between  the  two 
countries  which  lay  between  the  Pacific  coast  and  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods. 

In  1866  Canada  was  invaded  by  Fenians  from  the 
United  States,  who  occupied  Fort  Erie  and  repulsed  the 
Canadians.  If  the  invaders  had  expected  support  from 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  they  were  quickly 
disillusioned.  Several  of  their  leaders  were  arrested,  and 
every  help  was  given  to  the  Canadians  to  repel  the  attack, 
which  was  quickly  overcome. 

The  following  year  saw  the  accomplishment  of  the 
great  work  of  federation  which  had  been  commenced 
by  Lord  Durham.  A  Bill  for  the  Confederation  of  the 
North  American  Provinces  vras  carried  through  by  the 
Government  ot  Lord  Derby.  This  measure  united  into 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  the  provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  leaving  the  way  open 
for  the  entry  of  other  colonies  into  the  Confederation. 

There  was  to  be  a  Federal  Parliament  of  two  Houses 
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and  a  Governor-General  for  the  Dominion.  Each  province 
was  also  to  have  its  legislature  for  the  management  of 
provincial  affairs. 

Two  years  later  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Territory  was  added 
to  the  Dominion,  after  a  rebellion  in  that  portion  which 
was  afterwards  named  Manitoba.  British  Columbia  joined 
the  Federation  in  1871,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  in  1873. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Pail  way  was  built  between  1881 
and  1885,  and  now  connects  the  eastern  and  western 
shores  of  the  Dominion.  Along  its  path  colonists  have 
settled,  and  engage  chiefly  in  farming  the  rich  lands  of  the 
Canadian  prairies.  Gold  has  been  discovered  in  the  Klon¬ 
dike  district  near  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  territory 
of  Alaska,  which  belongs  to  the  United  States.  This 
has  caused  a  large  influx  of  miners  from  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Canada  is  a  land  of  splendid  natural  resources,  and 
forms  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  great  British 
Empire.  Her  loyalty  to  the  mother  country  was  plainly 
attested  in  1899  when,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Boer  war, 
a  large  force  of  colonists  volunteered  for  active  service  in 
South  Africa  and  fought  bravely  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Imperial  forces. 
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XXXII.  The  Advance  of  Australia 

The  first  year  of  the  twentieth  century  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Australia,  for  in 
January  1901  the  several  colonies  of  the  island  continent 
were  federated  and  a  central  government  was  instituted 
for  the  whole  Commonwealth.  Thus  Australia  took  a  step 
somewhat  similar  to  that  taken  by  Canada  in  1867. 

Before  that  time  Australia  consisted  of  six  separate 
colonies,  each  under  representative  government,  and  each 
having  a  governor  appointed  by  the  home  authorities. 
When  Queen  Victoria  came  to  the  throne  there  were  four 
colonies  in  existence,  the  most  important  being  that  of 
New  South  Wales,  which  dates  from  1788.  South  Australia 
had  just  been  erected  into  a  separate  colony,  while  Tasmania 
and  West  Australia  were  twelve  and  eight  years  old 
respectively.  But  the  boundaries  of  New  South  Wales 
were  wider  at  that  time  than  they  are  at  the  present  day ; 
for  the  present  States  of  Victoria  and  Queensland  were 
carved  out  of  this  the  parent  colony  of  Australia. 

Up  to  the  year  1851  the  colony  of  Victoria  formed  what 
was  known  as  the  Port  Philip  district  of  New  South  Wales. 
Between  1848  and  1851  several  important  discoveries  of 
gold  were  made  in  this  district,  and  people  flocked  to  the 
favoured  region  not  only  from  all  parts  of  Australia,  but 
from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

“  From  this  one  burning  spot  gold-fever  struck  inwards 
to  the  heart  of  the  land,  burned  its  veins  and  maddened 
its  brain ;  the  workman  sold  his  tools,  bought  a  spade  and 
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a  pick-axe,  and  fled  to  the  gold;  the  lawyer  flung  down 
his  parchment  and  off  to  the  gold;  the  writer  his  pen  and 
off  to  a  greater  wonder  than  he  had  ever  fabricated;  the 
schoolmaster  dropped  ferule  and  book  and  ran  with  the 
national  hunt  for  gold.  Shops  were  closed  for  want  of 
buyers  and  sellers;  the  grass  crept  up  between  the  paving 
stones  in  great  thoroughfares;  outward  bound  ships  lay 
deserted  and  helpless  in  the  roads;  the  wilderness  was 
peopled  and  the  cities  desolate  ;  commerce  was  paralysed, 
industry  contracted,  the  wise  and  good  trembled  for  the 
destiny  of  the  people,  the  Government  trembled  for  itself 
— idle  fear.  That  which  shook  this  colony  for  a  moment 
settled  it  firm  as  a  granite  mountain,  and  made  it  great 
with  a  rapidity  that  would  have  astounded  the  puny  ages 
we  appeal  to  as  the  days  of  wonders.” 1 

Since  the  great  discovery,  gold  to  the  value  of  more  than 
£250,000,000  has  been  taken  from  the  mines  of  this  one 
colony  alone.  Two  years  after  the  establishment  of 
Victoria,  New  South  Wales  was  granted  self-government, 
and  this  same  privilege  was  given  to  the  younger  colony 
only  five  years  after  its  foundation.  Queensland  was  made 
into  an  independent  colony  in  1859,  when  discoveries  of 
gold  were  made  in  this  part  of  Australia.  The  precious 
metal  was  also  found  in  West  Australia  in  188G,  but  the 
output  from  these  two  colonies  has  in  no  degree  rivalled 
that  of  Victoria. 

The  mining  and  export  of  gold  is  only  one  of  the  many 
industries  of  the  Australian  colonies.  Many  other  valuable 

1  Charles  Reade  in  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend . 
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minerals  are  obtained  from  different  parts  of  the  country, 
but  the  chief  and  most  characteristic  industry  of  the 
Commonwealth  is  sheep-farming.  Enormous  quantities  oi 
wool  and  frozen  meat  are  exported.  Some  districts  of 
Queensland  are  hot  enough  to  grow  cotton,  rice,  and  sugar. 
The  great  problem  in  these  parts  is  the  provision  of  labour, 
for  the  climate  is  too  hot  for  the  white  man.  Australian 
wine  has  a  large  and  increasing  market  in  several  parts  of 
the  world.  London  has  received  consignments  of  Australian 
fruits  which  come  at  a  time  when  home-grown  fruit  is  not 
available,  and  there  are  signs  that  Australia  may  become 
in  time  an  important  granary  for  the  Empire  of  which  the 
new  commonwealth  in  the  Southern  Seas  forms  one  of  the 
most  progressive  portions. 

The  settlement  and  organisation  of  New  Zealand,  which 
is  not  included  in  the  Australian  Federation,  belongs  entirely 
to  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  first  emigrants  to 
these  two  islands  landed  in  1839,  and  before  long  the 
country  was  divided  into  six  provinces,  which  were  united 
under  one  central  government  in  1875.  In  making  their 
new  homes  the  settlers  had  several  wars  with  the  Maoris, 
the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country,  a  race  of  brave  and 
intelligent  blacks  much  higher  in  the  scale  of  humanity 
than  the  aborigines  of  Australia,  who  are  fast  dying  out. 
Eventually  certain  lands  were  reserved  for  the  occupation 
of  the  Maoris,  subsidies  were  granted  them  by  the  colonial 
government,  and  they  were  given  four  parliamentary 
representatives. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  statesmen  who  had  a 
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share  in  the  development  of  New  Zealand  was  Sir  George 
Grey,  who  died  in  1898.  He  was  Governor  from  1845  to 
1854,  a  period  of  storm  and  stress,  and  again  in  1861  he 
took  up  the  same  work  when  the  second  Maori  war  was 
imminent.  At  a  later  time  he  was  Premier  of  the  self- 
governing  colony.  “  His  ruling  idea  was  to  work  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  England  of  the  South  and  the  England 
of  the  North  would  remain  for  all  time  a  simple  and  a 
growing  force- — to  make  strenuously  for  the  influences 
which  insured  that.”  And  his  method  of  dealing  with  the 
natives  may  best  be  indicated  by  his  own  words.  “  I 
always  endeavoured,”  he  said,  “  to  treat  them  as  human 
beings.” 

o 

XXXIII.  Travelling  by  Rail 

When  the  distinguished  messengers  brought  the  news 
of  the  death  of  William  IV.  to  the  young  Queen  Victoria, 
they  travelled  on  post-horses  from  Windsor  to  Kensington, 
and  occupied  about  three  hours  in  performing  the  journey 
of  some  twenty  miles.  In  the  latter  years  of  Queen 
Victoria’s  reign  the  distance  could  easily  be  covered  by 
rail  in  about  forty  minutes. 

The  beginning  of  railways  does  not,  however,  strictly 
belong  to  this  marvellous  reign  of  progress.  Let  us  see 
where  England  stood  in  this  respect  when  Queen  Victoria 
succeeded  her  sailor  uncle  as  monarch  of  these  realms. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  tramways 
had  been  used  in  quarries,  and  for  the  conveyance  of  coal 
from  the  pit’s  mouth.  These  consisted  of  rails,  along  which 
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waggons  or  bogies  were  drawn  by  horses.  There  was  a 
tramway  of  this  kind  leading  from  the  colliery  near  which 
George  Stephenson  herded  his  cows  when  a  boy. 

The  steam  locomotive  dates  from  the  same  time.  Blit 
the  earliest  engines  of  this  class  did  not  run  on  rails.  They 
lumbered  along  the  highroads  as  our  traction  engines  do 
at  the  present  time,  often  to  the  great  terror  of  the  country 
people  who  encountered  them.  They  could  be  used  for 
drawing  heavy  goods,  and  few  people  dreamt  that  they 
would  become,  within  the  short  space  of  a  century,  the 
chief  means  of  communication,  not  only  in  Britain,  but  in 
every  civilised  country  of  the  world.  We  thus  see  that  it 
is  not  quite  correct  to  describe  George  Stephenson  as  the 
inventor  of  the  steam  locomotive. 

It  would  perhaps  be  more  correct  if  we  called  him  the 
“  father  of  railways,”  or  described  him  as  the  inventor  of  the 
first  satisfactory  steam  locomotive  which  would  run  on  rails; 
tor  the  great  problem  was  to  prevent  the  engine  from  slip  - 
ping  on  the  iron  rail,  especially  when  ascending  an  incline, 
and  to  Stephenson  belongs  the  chief  credit  of  solving  it. 

The  first  locomotive  railway  was  laid  by  Stephenson 
between  the  two  north-country  towns  of  Stockton  and 
Darlington,  and  was  completed  in  1825,  twelve  years  before 
the  commencement  of  Queen  Victoria’s  reign.  The  new 
railway  was  intended  for  the  carriage  of  goods  only,  and 
the  trains  ran  at  the  rate  of  about  eight  miles  an  hour.  It 
was  some  time  before  passengers  would  risk  the  supposed 
dangers  of  the  new  method  of  conveyance. 

A\  itli  the  advent  of  passengers  came  the  necessity  of 
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making  railway  carriages.  Those  for  first-class  passen¬ 
gers  were  formed  of  the  bodies  of  stage-coaches  fastened 
upon  trucks.  The  guard  sat  outside,  as  he  had  always  been 
used  to  do.  There  were  no  bridges  or  tunnels,  and  the 
rate  of  progress  was  not  so  great  as  to  cause  him  any 
inconvenience.  Third-class  passengers  travelled  in  open 
trucks,  such  as  we  now  use  for  cattle.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men  often  had  their  own  carriages  mounted  upon  trucks, 
and  used  the  railway  in  this  way. 

As  time  went  on  the  speed  of  travelling  was  increased. 
When  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line  was  opened  in 
1830  the  engines  ran  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour. 
Many  people  were  horrified  at  this  break-neck  speed,  and 
carefully  adhered  to  safer,  if  slower,  methods  of  getting 
from  place  to  place. 

Before  long,  however,  people  began  to  foresee  the 
great  future  of  the  new  mode  of  travelling,  and  the 
nation  rushed  to  the  other  extreme.  In  1844  “the 
country  went  wild  with  railway  speculation.  The  suc¬ 
cesses  of  one  or  two  lucky  adventurers  turned  the  heads 
of  the  whole  community.  For  a  time  it  seemed  to  be  a 
national  article  of  faith  that  the  capacity  of  the  country 
to  absorb  new  railway  schemes  and  make  them  profitable 
was  unlimited  ;  and  that  to  make  a  fortune  one  had  only 
to  take  shares  in  anything.” 

Large  sums  of  money  were  lost  in  that  time  of  railway 
mania,  which  lasted  for  about  a  year.  Then  things  righted 
themselves ;  and  by  the  time  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851  the  railway  system  had  taken  a  recognised  place  in 
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English  life,  and  was  beginning  to  bring  about  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  things  with  which  we  are  all  familiar  in  modern 
England. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  recount  the  advantages  which  the 
railway  has  brought  to  all  of  us.  It  lias  promoted  trade, 
pleasure,  and  friendly  intercourse.  Districts  rich  in 
natural  products,  or  capable  of  producing  special  articles 
of  manufacture,  have  been  placed  in  communication  with 
markets  for  their  commodities — communication  which  is 
quick,  ready,  and  comparatively  cheap.  People  who  for¬ 
merly  were  compelled  to  spend  their  days  within  a  limited 
area  can  now  travel  easily  and  cheaply  to  all  parts  of  the 
country,  to  have  their  eyes  charmed  by  scenes  of  natural 
beauty,  their  minds  broadened  and  their  sympathies 
extended  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  own  immediate  sur¬ 
roundings.  Friends  who  once  were  far  apart,  and  who  saw 
each  other  but  seldom,  have  been  brought  nearer ;  for  dis¬ 
tance  is  measured  by  the  time  taken  to  traverse  it. 

One  important  result  of  the  ease  with  which  people  can 
now  move  from  place  to  place  we  must  not  omit  to  notice 
— the  transfer  of  labour.  When  work  fails  in  one  district 
the  workman  can  quickly  betake  himself  to  another. 
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XXXIV.  Some  Inventions  and  Improvements 

We  have  already  dealt  with  the  development  of  rail¬ 
ways  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  Let  us  now 
pass  in  review  a  few  only  of  the  many  inventions  and  im¬ 
provements  of  this  wonderful  reign,  which  help  to  make 
modern  life  more  comfortable,  wider,  fuller  than  that  of 
past  generations. 

In  the  year  following  the  Queen’s  accession  the  first 
steamer  crossed  the  Atlantic.  It  was  a  small  wooden 
paddle-boat,  named  the  Sirius,  and  it  took  thirteen  days  to 
perform  the  journey.  At  the  present  day  the  voyage  occu¬ 
pies  about  a  week,  and  passengers  travel  in  great  steam 
liners,  which  are  marvels  of  strength,  construction,  and 
arrangement  for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  those  who 
cross  the  great  ocean. 

In  1866  the  lands  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  were  brought  still  nearer  to  our  own  by  the  laying 
of  the  Atlantic  cable.  Several  attempts  to  connect  Europe 
and  America  by  the  electric  telegraph  had  been  made,  and 
each  had  ended  in  failure.  The  successful  issue  of  the 
great  endeavour  was  chiefly  due  to  the  patience  and  perse¬ 
verance  of  an  American  gentleman  named  Cyrus  W.  Field. 
Along  the  new  cable  the  Queen  of  England  sent  the 
following  message  to  the  American  President: — “The 
Queen  congratulates  the  President  on  the  successful  com¬ 
pletion  of  an  undertaking  which  she  hopes  may  serve  as  an 
additional  bond  of  union  between  the  United  States  and 
England.” 
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The  actual  invention  of  the  electric  telegraph  does  not 
belong  to  the  reign  of  Victoria;  but  its  adoption  as  a 
practical  scheme  falls  within  the  early  years  of  that  reign. 
The  wires  of  the  private  companies  were  afterwards  taken 
over  by  the  Government,  and  the  telegraph  service  became 
part  of  the  work  of  the  Post  Office.  The  telephone  came 
later ;  and  now  these  two  methods  of  communication  have 
become  a  necessity  in  the  business  and  domestic  life  of  the 
nation. 

The  reign  of  Victoria  witnessed  the  employment  of 
electricity  in  many  directions,  notably  in  lighting.  The 
development  of  this  method  of  illumination  belongs  to  the 
last  twenty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  electric 
light,  not  long  ago  a  curiosity  and  a  thing  of  wonder,  is  now 
familiar  in  our  streets,  shops,  houses,  and  even  in  our 
mines.  Electric  trams  and  railways  had,  in  1901,  been  in 
use  in  several  parts  of  the  country.  In  that  year  an 
electric  underground  railway  was  opened  in  London  and 
quickly  leapt  into  public  favour. 

Though  the  bicycle  is  not  an  invention  of  the  Victorian 
age,  the  machine  as  we  know  it  is  a  different  thing  from 
the  “  hobby  horse  ”  of  our  grandfathers  and  the  “  velocipede  ” 
of  a  later  time.  Hie  “safety,”  with  its  pneumatic  tyre  and 
its  various  improved  fittings,  is  distinctly  late- Victorian,  and 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  time.  It  has 
added  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  the  people  as  well  as  to 
the  speedy  transaction  of  business,  and  has  served  to  open 
up  parts  of  the  country  not  yet  reached  by  the  railway. 
Closely  akin  to  the  bicycle  are  the  motor  cycle  and  the 
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motor  car,  which  are  gradually  coming  into  favour  as  a 
means  of  locomotion  both  in  town  and  country. 

The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  may  perhaps  be  rightly  attributed  to  the  spread 
of  education  and  the  removal  of  the  taxes  on  newspapers 
and  the  paper  of  which  they  are  made.  The  cheapening 
of  paper  has  made  it  possible  for  books  to  be  issued  at  a 
greatly  reduced  price,  and  the  best  works  are  now  obtainable 
at  very  small  cost  to  the  purchaser.  Great  advance  has 
also  been  made  in  the  reproduction  of  illustrations  both  in 
colours  and  in  black  and  white,  and  these  are  freely  used 
to  beautify  a  large  number  of  the  volumes  now  issued  from 
the  press. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  Dr.  Jenner 
published  a  book  on  inoculation  for  smallpox, and  before  long 
this  method  of  prevention  was  adopted  in  England,  where 
the  ravages  of  the  disease  were  great  and  widespread. 
During  the  latter  part  of  Queen  Victoria’s  reign  vaccination 
was  compulsory,  but  in  1898  a  law  was  passed  allowing 
those  who  had  “conscientious  objections”  to  dispense  with 
it.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  cases,  not  only  of  small¬ 
pox,  but  also  of  other  diseases  of  a  like  nature  during  the 
last  years  of  the  century,  was  doubtless  due  to  a  great 
extent  to  the  increased  attention  paid  to  sanitation  and  the 
destruction  of  insanitary  dwellings. 

The  removal  of  duties  on  food  stuffs,  and  the  commercial 
activity  not  only  of  England  but  of  all  great  European 
countries,  has  made  living  for  the  people  of  England  very 
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much  cheaper.  Commodities  are  now  within  their  reach 
which  were  unknown  to  their  fathers  and  grandlatliers, 
while  wages  are  higher,  and  the  standard  ot  comfort  has 
been  raised  in  a  marked  degree. 

The  increase  of  manufactures  has  brought  large  numbers 
of  people  from  the  country  to  the  towns.  From  more  than 
one  point  of  view  this  is  to  be  regretted,  as  the  liie  ot  the 
country  is  so  much  more  natural  and  healthy  than  that  of 
the  crowded,  smoky  towns  with  their  noise  and  bustle. 


XXXV.  National  Defence 

We  had  citizen  soldiers  before  the  formation  of  our 

present  volunteer  regiments ;  we  read  of  them,  for 

example,  in  the  history  of  the  Stuart  period,  when  they 

were  known  as  the  trainbands.  Some  of  us  may  also 

remember  that  the  poet  Cowper  in  his  famous  ballad  of 

John  Gilpin  tells  how 

A  trainband  captain  eke  was  lie 
Of  famous  London  town. 

But  the  volunteer  movement,  as  we  know  it,  belongs 
entirely  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  dates  from 
the  year  1852. 

It  was  the  year  following  the  coup  d'dtat  of  Prince 
Louis  Napoleon  ot  France  (see  p.  203),  who  was  thought 
to  have  designs  on  England.  Our  country  was  said  to 
be  in  danger  of  invasion,  and  volunteer  regiments  were 
speedily  organised  in  many  parts  of  the  country  to 
defend  our  island  if  need  should  arise.  Again,  in  1859, 
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danger  threatened  from  the  same  quarter,  and  the  citizen 
army  was  enlarged  till  it  reached  the  number  of  180,000 
men.  The  danger  passed  for  the  time,  but  the  volunteers 
were  properly  organised  and  became  a  second  line  ol 
defence  for  the  country  in  case  of  attack  from  without. 

The  members  of  the  regular  army  had  not  much  respect 
for  the  volunteers,  who  were  “  fireside  soldiers,”  “  Saturday 
afternoon  soldiers,”  and  the  butt  of  a  great  deal  of 
pleasantry.  But  in  the  last  year  but  one  of  the  nineteenth 
century  things  took  a  turn,  for  the  volunteers  of  the 
country  proved  that  they  could  be  relied  upon  in  the  hour 
of  the  Empire’s  need.  The  Boer  war  had  been  going  on 
for  some  three  months,  and  more  men  were  required  than 
had  been  thought  necessary  when  the  struggle  commenced. 
The  Government  called  for  volunteers,  and  offers  of  service 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Several  battalions 
were  sent  out  and  took  their  part  in  the  war  along  with  the 
regular  soldiers.  Among  them  were  the  “City  Imperial 
Volunteers,”  a  regiment  some  1400  strong,  drawn  from 
the  London  volunteer  battalions.  In  the  same  year 
several  battalions  of  the  militia  were  permitted  to 
volunteer  for  service  abroad. 

In  the  early  seventies  the  regular  army  was  re¬ 
organised.  Shorter  service  was  introduced  in  order  to 
provide  reserves;  recruits  were  enlisted,  not  for  twenty 
years  as  had  been  the  custom,  but  for  twelve — seven  years 
with  the  colours  and  five  in  the  reserve.  The  system  was 
tested  in  1899,  when  the  Beserves  were  called  out  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Boer  war,  and  was  considered  to  have 
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worked  well.  The  objection  has  been  urged  against  the 
short  service  system  that  the  number  ot  young  untried 
soldiers  in  each  battalion  far  exceeds  that  of  the  men  who 
have  seen  several  years’  service. 

The  purchase  of  officers’  commissions  in  the  army  was 
also  abolished  at  the  time  of  the  above  change.  Previous 
to  this  officers  had  been  able  to  buy  steps  in  rank,  and 
many  good  soldiers  who  could  not  do  this  were  debarred 
from  rising  in  their  profession.  It  was  decided  that  for 
the  future  promotion  should  depend  upon  length  of  service. 
Intending  officers  were  also  to  be  sent  to  a  military  college 
to  prepare  for  examinations,  which  should  test  their  fitness 
to  receive  a  commission  in  the  British  army. 

The  great  extension  of  the  British  Empire,  along 
with  the  fact  that  England  cannot  feed  herself,  has 
necessitated  the  building  of  a  great  navy,  large  enough  to 
retain  the  command  of  the  sea,  upon  which  the  safety  of 
Britain  depends.  During  the  latter  halt  of  the  nineteenth 
century  Britain  has  built  a  large  number  of  ironclads, 
battle -ships,  cruisers,  gun -boats,  torpedo-boats,  and 
torpedo-boat  destroyers,  and  the  work  of  building  goes  on 
as  foreign  navies  are  increased  in  size. 

Ironclads  were  first  built  about  1860,  and  each  succeed¬ 
ing  year  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  construction 
of  these  huge  vessels,  as  well  as  in  the  pattern  of  the  guns 
employed  on  them.  New  discoveries  in  the  science  oi 
naval  warfare  rapidly  make  ships  which  were  once  up  to 
date  obsolete,  and  not  to  be  depended  upon  in  a  possible 
conflict.  This  alone  means  a  large  naval  expenditure 
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every  year,  to  say  nothing  of  the  money  required  for  the 
steady  increase  in  our  number  of  lighting  vessels.  During 
the  naval  manoeuvres  of  1900  several  of  our  ironclads 
were  fitted  with  apparatus  for  wireless  telegraphy,  and  the 
utility  of  this  wonderful  invention  was  tested  with  success¬ 
ful  results. 


XXXVI.  The  End  of  a  Great  Reign 

Throughout  her  long  and  momentous  reign,  Queen 
Victoria  endeared  herself  to  her  subjects  in  many  ways. 
In  her  own  hours  of  grief,  which  were  by  no  means  few, 
she  could  rely  with  confidence  upon  the  sympathy  and 
affection  of  her  people,  and  she  gained  strength  to  bear 
from  that  reliance.  When  her  subjects  suffered  by  loss  or 
disaster,  expressions  and  tokens  of  her  sympathy  and 
sorrow  were  always  forthcoming.  She  took  a  deep  personal 
interest  in  her  soldiers  and  sailors,  especially  in  those  who 
had  been  maimed  and  wounded  while  fighting  for  their 
country  in  lands  beyond  the  sea ;  and  to  the  mothers  and 
widows  of  those  who  gave  their  lives  for  Queen  and  country 
her  womanly  heart  went  out  with  a  feeling  of  kinship  born 
of  the  great  losses  she  herself  had  known. 

As  a  sovereign  and  head  of  a  great  empire,  Queen 
Victoria  always  used  her  influence  for  the  preservation  ot 
peace — not,  however,  peace  at  any  price,  but  peace  with 
honour.  Her  close  personal  connection  with  several  of  the 
royal  families  of  Europe  doubtless  strengthened  her  natural 
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womanly  desire  for  the  avoidance  of  such  a  great  calamity 
as  a  European  war  would  undoubtedly  be.  Her  eldest 
daughter  married  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  afterwards 
German  Emperor  ;  a  granddaughter  of  the  Queen  became 
Empress  of  Russia  by  her  marriage  with  the  Tsar  Nicholas 
IT.;  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  King  Edward  YII., 
married  the  daughter  of  King  Christian  of  Denmark;  the 
Queen’s  son,  Duke  Alfred  of  Edinburgh,  married  a  Russian 
grand-duchess ;  while  another  son,  the  Duke  of  Connaught, 
wedded  a  Prussian  princess.  We  thus  see  how  close  was 
the  family  connection  between  our  own  Royal  Family  and 
those  of  two,  at  least,  of  the  great  European  powers. 

Queen  Victoria  did  not  spend  much  of  her  time  at 
Buckingham  Palace,  the  royal  residence  in  London.  For 
a  certain  part  of  each  year  she  resided  at  Windsor  Castle, 
which  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  capital ;  and  she  divided 
the  rest  of  her  time  between  Osborne  House  in  the  Isle  gf 


V  ight,  and  Balmoral  Castle  on  Deeside  in  Scotland,  paying 
occasional  visits  to  the  Continent.  The  royal  home  at 


Osborne  has  a  beautiful  situation  near  Cowes,  is  surrounded 
by  a  noble  park,  and  has  attached  to  it  a  model  farm,  in 
which  the  Prince  Consort  took  a  deep  and  practical  in¬ 


terest.  In  her  castle  at  Balmoral  the  Queen  lived  a  quiet, 
homely  life,  being  personally  acquainted  with  many  of  the 


cottagers  of  the  surrounding  district.  Here  the  royal  lady 
spent,  in  company  with  her  beloved  husband,  some  of  the 
happiest  years  of  her  life. 

The  Prince  Consort  died,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1861,  and 
those  happy  years  of  wedded  life  were  made,  at  one  blow, 
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but  tender  memories.  But  though  deprived  of  the  help 
and  guidance  of  a  noble  husband,  and  conscious  always  of 
her  irreparable  loss,  the  royal  mother  set  herself  to  the 
resolute  performance  of  her  many  duties,  living  for  others, 
and  earning  the  praise  of  a  people  who  can  appreciate  the 
faithful  performance  of  duty  nobly  done. 

Tennyson,  the  great  poet  of  Queen  Victoria’s  reign, 
dedicated  his  series  of  poems,  Idylls  of  the  King,  to  the 
memory  of  the  Prince  Consort,  and  concluded  his  dedication 
with  the  following  lines  addressed  to  his  Queen  :  — 


May  all  love, 

His  love,  unseen  but  felt,  o’ersliadow  Thee, 
The  love  of  all  Thy  sons  encompass  Thee, 
The  love  of  all  Thy  daughters  cherish  Thee, 
The  love  of  all  Thy  people  comfort  Thee, 
Till  God’s  love  set  Thee  at  his  side  again  ! 


After  nearly  forty  years  of  widowhood,  in  the  earliest 
days  of  a  new  century,  the  message  came  which  bade  the 
great  Queen  rest  from  her  labours,  and  called  her  once 
more  to  the  side  of  the  husband  she  had  never  ceased  to 
moui  n.  She  died  at  Osborne  on  the  22nd  day  of  January 
1901,  after  a  short  period  of  illness. 

An  announcement  of  the  serious  condition  of  the  Queen’s 
health  had  been  published  on  the  preceding  Friday,  and 
came  as  a  painful  surprise  to  all,  except  a  few  who  had 
known  for  some  time  that  the  end  oi  a  noble  life  seemed 
not  far  distant,  tor  a  few  days  the  whole  nation  awaited 
in  pained  suspense  the  issue  of  the  bulletins  which  told  of 
the  progress  of  the  royal  patient.  The  German  Emperor 
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hastened  to  Osborne,  where  most  of  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Family  were  gathered  together ;  and  Queen  Victoria 
breathed  her  last  surrounded  by  her  children  and  grand¬ 
children. 

On  the  1st  of  February  the  body  of  the  late  Queen  was 
conveyed  on  board  the  royal  yacht  Alberta  from  Cowes  to 
Gosport,  passing  on  the  way  an  imposing  line  of  warships, 
both  British  and  foreign,  drawn  up  to  salute  with  the 
thunder  of  minute-guns  the  remains  of  the  great  and  good 
Queen  who  had  passed  to  her  rest.  During  the  night  the 
royal  yacht  lay  in  the  harbour  of  Portsmouth.  The 
following  day,  Saturday  the  2nd  of  February,  had  been 
proclaimed  as  a  day  of  national  mourning,  and,  wherever 
possible,  business  was  suspended  as  a  mark  of  respect  to 
the  dead  monarch.  The  body  was  brought  to  London  by 
rail,  and  taken  in  procession  by  way  of  Hyde  Park  to 
Paddington  Station,  which  had  often  witnessed  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  Queen  for  her  royal  home  at  Windsor. 
Many  thousands  of  people  watched  the  sad  procession 
pass  through  the  streets  of  the  capital,  and  the  royal 
borough  of  Windsor  was  also  crowded  with  those  who  were 
anxious  to  witness  the  last  home-coming  of  Queen  Victoria. 

A  funeral  service  was  held  in  St.  George’s  Chapel, 
Windsor,  and  the  body  was  afterwards  placed  temporarily 
in  the  adjoining  Albert  Memorial  Chapel.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  Monday  it  was  taken  to  the  mausoleum  at  Frogmore, 
in  Windsor  Park,  where  the  body  of  the  Prince  Consort 
had  been  entombed;  and  within  this  building  the  great 
Queen  was  finally  laid  to  rest. 
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XXXVII.  Tributes  to  Queen  Victoria 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury — Prime  Minister 

“  The  late  Queen  had  so  many  titles  to  our  admiration 
that  it  would  occupy  an  enormous  time  to  glance  at  them 
even  perfunctorily,  hut  that  on  which  I  think  your  lord- 
ships  should  most  reflect,  and  which  will  chiefly  attach  to 
her  character  in  history,  is  that,  being  a  constitutional 
monarch  with  restricted  powers,  she  reigned  by  sheer  force 
of  character,  by  the  lovableness  of  her  disposition,  over  the 
hearts  of  her  subjects,  and  exercised  an  influence  in 
moulding  their  character  and  destiny  which  she  could  not 
have  done  more  if  she  had  had  the  most  despotic  power. 
She  has  been  a  great  instance  of  government  by  example, 
by  esteem,  by  love.” 


Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour — First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 

“  Tt  is  easy  to  chronicle  the  growth  of  the  Empire,  the 
progress  of  trade,  the  triumphs  of  war,  all  the  events  that 
make  history  interesting  or  exciting;  but  who  is  there  that 
will  dare  to  weigh  in  the  balance  the  effect  which  such  an 
example,  continued  over  sixty-three  years,  has  produced  on 
the  highest  life  of  the  people.  It  is  a  great  life,  and  had 
a  fortunate  and,  let  me  say,  in  my  judgment,  a  happy 
ending.  The  Queen  had  her  reward  in  the  undying 
affection  and  the  immemorial  recollection  of  all  her 
subjects  wheresoever  their  lot  might  be  cast  She 
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passed  away  with  her  children  and  her  children’s  children, 
the  third  generation,  around  her,  beloved  and  cherished  of 
all.  She  passed  away  without,  I  well  believe,  a  single 
enemy  in  the  world;  for  even  those  who  loved  not 
England  loved  her,  and  she  passed  away  not  only  knowing 
that  she  was- — I  had  almost  said  worshipped — in  the 
reverence  of  all  her  subjects,  but  that  their  feelings  towards 
her  had  grown  in  depth  and  intensity  with  every  year  in 
which  she  was  spared  to  rule  over  us.  No  such  reign,  no 
such  ending,  has  been  known  in  our  history  before.” 


Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman — Leader  of  the 

Opposition 

“  One  might,  of  course,  enlarge  upon  many  points  that 
were  most  prominent  in  her  character  and  conduct — on  her 
ungrudging  devotion  to  duty,  on  her  scrupulous  observance 
of  constitutional  rules,  on  the  soundness  of  her  judgment, 
on  her  unfailing  discretion,  on  the  unsullied  goodness  of 
her  life,  on  her  quick  and  watchful  sympathy  with  every¬ 
thing  that  could  bring  joy  or  sorrow  to  any  of  her  subjects. 
But  there  is  one  thing  which,  above  all,  has,  from  the  earliest 
days  ol  Tier  Majesty  s  reign,  won  for  herself  the  hearts  of 
her  people,  and  which  has  increased  her  hold  upon  them 
as  the  revolving  years  succeeded  each  other,  and  this  is  a 
certain  homely  sincerity  of  character,  and  life,  and  purpose 
which,  amid  all  the  pomp  and  dignity  of  her  august 
position,  served  to  make  the  whole  world  kin.” 
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Lord  Bosebery 

“  I  think  it  will  be  said  of  her  by  history  that  under 
her  auspices  we  climbed  the  ascending  path  of  Empire  for 
over  sixty-three  years — that  she  gave  her  name  to  an 
epoch  beside  which  the  glories  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
seemed  poor  and  pale — that  she  enlarged  and  consolidated 
the  foundations  of  the  British  Monarchy  to  an  extent  that 
would  have  seemed  incredible  to  those  who  had  known 
what  the  British  Monarchy  was  at  her  accession.  To  us, 
the  generations  who  lived  under  and  with  her,  she  will 
not  live  as  either  of  these,  but  rather  as  the  wife,  the 
mother,  the  woman — the  woman  who,  in  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  place  in  the  world,  set  the  most  conspicuous 
example  of  conduct  and  of  character.” 

“  The  Times  ” 

“  Progress  (during  the  Queen’s  reign)  has  been  con¬ 
tinuous,  and  generally  it  has  been  calm.  In  large  measure, 
of  course,  we  owe  this  to  the  national  character,  and  to  the 
good  fortune  which  has  never  failed  to  provide  men  to 
serve  their  country  at  its  need  and  to  steer  it  on  its  perilous 
and  envied  course.  But  largely,  too,  we  owe  it  to  the 
sound  understanding,  the  wide  knowledge,  the  hard  work, 
and  the  unwavering  goodness  of  Queen  Victoria.  Exerted 
without  stint  or  stay,  and  enriched  with  ever-growing 
experience  through  the  long  years  of  her  reign,  these 
qualities  came  long  ago  to  be  recognised  as  much  by  the 
masses  of  her  people,  here  and  in  the  Colonies  and 
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Dependencies,  as  by  the  Ministers  with  whom  she  trans¬ 
acted  business,  and  the  sovereigns  and  princes  with  whom 
she  kept  up  so  constant  a  correspondence. 

“  Happy  are  we  who  have  grown  up  under  the  shadow 
of  that  venerable  name !  How,  by  the  inevitable  law,  the 
long  life  is  ended  ;  the  name  has  passed  into  history. 
Already  it  looms  large;  it  will  loom  larger  and  larger  as 
the  years  and  the  centuries  roll  on.” 

Tiie  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 

“  Her  influence,  the  character  of  her  Court,  the  character 
of  the  domestic  life,  of  which  her  subjects  were  allowed  to 
know  something,  had  a  penetrating  power  which  reached 
beyond  the  possibility  of  our  being  able  to  trace  it.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  all  society  has  been  the  better 
because  the  Queen  has  reigned.  There  cannot  be  a 
question  that  it  has  been  a  blessing  to  very  many  who 
know  not  whence  the  blessing  flowed.  Thousands  upon 
thousands,  I  have  no  doubt  at  all,  are  leading  better  lives, 
although  they  know  not  the  reason,  simply  because  there 
was  such  a  Sovereign  on  the  throne;  a  Sovereign  who  gave 
the  people  all  her  intellectual  powers,  who  gave  the  people 
all  her  knowledge  of  what  affects  their  interests,  but  who 
also  ga\  e  the  people  her  very  heart,  the  loving  sympathy 
with  which  on  all  occasions  she  spoke  the  words  by  which 
she  made  us  all  feel  that  she  cared  for  every  one  of  us,  the 
readiness  with  which  she  responded  to  every  call  made 
upon  her,  not  only  as  a  woman  but  a  loving  woman, 
amongst  her  people  whose  love  she  longed  to  win.” 
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PART  II.— SOME 


VICTORIAN  WRITERS 


OF  NOTE 


XXXVIII.  Charles  Dickens 

Charles  Dickens,  the  famous  novelist,  belongs  to  the 
earlier  half  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  year  of 
her  accession  saw  the  appearance,  in  book  form,  of  Pick¬ 
wick  Papers,  the  second  of  his  well-known  works.  In 
1870  he  died  and  did  not  leave  his  peer. 

He  was  born  at  Landport  in  1812,  and  the  record  of 
his  early  years  is  one  of  struggling  poverty.  His  father, 
John  Dickens,  was  a  clerk  in  the  Navy  Ray  Office  at 
Portsmouth,  and  was  afterwards  removed  to  Chatham. 
The  next  abode  of  the  family  was  in  Camden  Town,  from 
whence  the  elder  Dickens  passed  to  the  Marshalsea  prison 
for  debt. 

During  the  time  of  his  father’s  imprisonment  Charles 
Dickens  worked  in  a  blacking-factory,  his  occupation 
being  that  of  pasting  labels  upon  the  blacking-pots.  He 
was  afterwards  sent  to  a  school  in  Hampstead  Road,  and, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  became  office-boy  to  a  solicitor  of 
Gray’s  Inn.  While  engaged  in  this  work  he  learnt  short¬ 
hand,  and  ultimately  became  parliamentary  reporter  for 
the  Morning  Chronicle. 

In  this  capacity  he  gained  a  reputation  for  quickness 
and  accuracy  which  was  the  envy  of  Ids  associates. 
Speaking  of  his  work  as  a  reporter,  he  afterwards  said  : 
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“I  have  often  transcribed  for  the  printer  from  my  short¬ 
hand  notes  important  public  speeches  in  which  the 
strictest  accuracy  was  required,  and  a  mistake  in  which 
would  have  been  to  a  young  man  severely  compromising ; 
writing  on  the  palm  of  my  hand,  by  the  light  of  a  dark 
lantern  in  a  postchaise  and  four,  galloping  through  a  wild 
country,  and  through  the  dead  of  night  at  the  then  surpris¬ 
ing  rate  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  ...  I  have  worn  my 
knees  by  writing  on  them  on  the  old  back  row  of  the  old 
gallery  of  the  old  House  of  Commons  ;  and  I  have  worn 
my  feet  by  standing  to  write  in  a  preposterous  pen  in  the 
old  House  of  Lords,  where  we  used  to  be  huddled  together 
like  so  many  sheep  kept  in  waiting,  say,  until  the  woolsack 
might  want  re-stuffing.” 

But  this  work,  though  not  ill-paid,  was  only  a  prepara¬ 
tion.  In  December  1833  the  young  journalist  beheld 
“  with  eyes  dimmed  with  joy  and  pride  ”  his  first  successful 
literary  effort  in  the  pages  of  the  Monthly  Magazine. 
This  was  one  of  the  Sketches  by  Boz,  which  in  book  form 
was  published  in  1835.  This  was  closely  followed  by 
Pickwick  Papers,  which  was  received  with  unbounded 
delight  by  a  large  circle  of  readers. 

Then  came  in  quick  succession  Oliver  Twist ,  in  which 
the  author  set  himself  the  task  of  exhibiting  “the  dregs  of 
life”  and  the  hardships  of  poverty;  Nicholas  Nickleby, 
written  partly  with  the  intention  of  showing  up  some  of 
the  private  schools  at  that  time,  of  which  the  “  Dotheboys 
Hall  of  the  tale  was  said  to  be  a  type  ;  The  Old  Curiosity 
Shop,  with  its  touching  story  of  the  wanderings  of  Little 
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Nell  and  her  grandfather;  and  Barnccby  Budge,  which 
deals  with  the  time  of  the  Gordon  riots  in  1 1 80. 

In  1842  Dickens  paid  a  visit  to  America,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  honour.  On  his  return  he  wrote 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  which  offended  the  Americans,  who 
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took  it  as  a  satire  upon  themselves  and  their  ways.  But 
this  misunderstanding  was  afterwards  righted.  About 
this  time  the  author,  now  a  novelist  of  wide  repute, 
began  a  series  of  Christmas  stories  which  appeared  for 
five  years.  The  three  best  known  are  The  Chimes ,  A 
Christmas  Carol,  and  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth. 

Dombcy  and  Son  was  written  partly  in  Italy.  In  this 
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novel  Dickens  attacks  the  vice  of  worldly  pride,  and  gives 

us  a  pathetic  picture  of  the  child-life  of  little  Paul  Dombey 

«/ 

and  his  early  death.  David  Copper  field  appeared  in  1850. 
This  is  one  of  the  novelist’s  best  known  and  best  loved 
works.  The  story  is,  to  a  great  extent,  that  of  his  own 
lite,  and  therefore  becomes  doubly  interesting. 

Dickens’  best  work  was  done  between  1847  and  1851. 
After  flie  latter  date  appeared  Bleak  House,  Little  Dorrit, 
A  Dale  of  Two  Cities,  Great  Expectations,  and  Our  Mutual 
Friend.  He  also  edited  Household  Words,  afterwards 
named  All  the  Year  liouncl,  a  magazine  which  numbered 
among  its  contributors  many  men  who  afterwards  became 
famous  in  the  world  of  letters. 

The  novelist  also  engaged  in  another  occupation,  the 
public  reading  of  extracts  from  his  own  works,  by  which 
he  further  delighted  many  thousands  of  his  readers 
both  in  England  and  America,  helped  many  a  deserving 

charity,  and  put  a  large  amount  of  money  into  his  own 
pocket. 


A  few  years  before  his  death  Dickens  bought  a  house 
at  Gad’s  Hill,  Rochester,  a  place  memorable  in  history  as 
the  scene  of  the  robbery  which  brought  the  friend  of  the 
madcap  Prince  Harry  before  Judge  Gascoigne. 

In  this  pleasant  retreat  the  tired  workman  was  not 
allowed  to  pass  any  considerable  length  of  time.  For 
years  before  his  death  he  had  over-taxed  his  bodily 
strength.  P,y  a  restless  energy,  which  proved  at  last  too 
great  even  for  his  robust  health,  he  was  impelled  to  keep 
always  working.  “I  am  become  incapable  of  rest,”  he 
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writes  to  a  friend.  “  I  am  quite  confident  T  should  rust, 
break,  and  die  if  I  spared  myself.  Much  better  to  die 
doing.” 

And  this  he  did.  On  the  8th  of  June  1870  he  devoted 
both  morning  and  afternoon  to  completing  the  sixth 
number  of  his  last  unfinished  story,  The  Mystery  of  Edwin 
Droocl.  When  he  came  in  from  the  chalet  in  the  garden, 
where  he  always  wrote  in  summer,  his  sister-in-law 
noticed  that  he  looked  very  ill.  “  Come  and  lie  down,” 
she  said,  trying  to  support  him  with  her  arm.  “  Yes,  on 
the  ground,”  he  replied,  slipping  from  her  hold  to  the 
floor.  He  never  spoke  again.  At  ten  minutes  past  six, 
on  the  evening  of  the  9th,  he  passed  quietly  away.  He 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbev. 

XXXIX.  William  Makepeace  Thackeray 

William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  another  famous  novelist, 
was  born  in  Calcutta  on  the  18th  of  July  1811,  one  year 
before  that  which  saw  the  birth  of  Charles  Dickens.  He 
died  in  1863,  only  seven  years  before  the  death  of  his 
great  compeer  in  the  art  of  story-writing ;  and  he  began 
his  literary  career  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  Pick¬ 
wick  Papers,  when  Queen  Victoria  was  beginning  her  long 
and  notable  reign. 

Thackeray  was  educated  at  the  Charterhouse  School  in 
London,  and  afterwards  went  to  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  He  left  the  University  without  obtaining  a 
degree,  and  travelled  on  the  Continent,  remaining  for 
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some  time  in  Paris,  where  he  studied  art.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  he  was  afterwards  one  of  the  applicants 
for  the  work  of  illustrating  Pickwick  Papers,  and  that  his 
services  were  declined.  Some  of  his  own  books  contain 
sketches  made  by  himself. 

When  he  came  of  age  he  inherited  a  comfortable 
fortune,  which,  however,  was  soon  spent,  and  he  took  to 
contributing  to  periodicals.  The  most  famous  of  his  con¬ 
tributions  were  the  Ydlowplush  Papers,  in  which,  by 
means  of  satire,  he  exposes  many  of  the  fashionable  follies 
of  his  time.  A  few  years  later  he  became  a  contributor 
to  London’s  well-known  comic  literary  weekly,  the  ever- 
welcome  Punch. 

In  1848  appeared  his  great  novel,  Vanity  Fair.  Here 
we  have  a  faithful  picture  of  the  society  of  Thackeray’s 
time,  drawn  by  the  hand  of  a  master.  It  deals  with  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Perhaps  the  most 
prominent  of  the  many  characters  in  the  book  is  Becky 
Sharp,  whose  aim  in  life  is  to  make  herself  a  woman  of 
importance  in  society. 

Pendennis  appeared  in  1850.  This  is  another  novel  of 
society,  and  it  gives  us  the  life  of  Arthur  Pendennis,  a 
young  man  of  good  birth,  but  by  no  means  a  hero.  He 
acts  in  many  cases  very  foolishly,  but  his  good  angels  are 
his  mother  and  the  girl  who  becomes  his  wife. 

I  wo  yeais  latei  came  Esmond,  which  deals  with  the 
time  of  Queen  Anne.  In  the  writing  of  this  novel 
Thackeray  spent  much  time  and  thought,  and  it  remains 
a  model  of  English  “pure  and  undefiled.”  The  story  is 
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supposed  to  be  related  by  Henry  Esmond  while  living  on 
the  estate  of  Castlewood  in  Virginia.  Lady  Castlewood, 
whom  Esmond  eventually  marries,  is  a  fine  character,  but 
her  daughter  is  a  proud  ambitious  woman,  bent  upon 
securing,  at  almost  any  price,  money,  position,  influence. 
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In  1854  came  The  Newcomes,  which  renews  our  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Fendennis,  who  is  represented  as  the  narrator 
of  the  tale.  The  chief  characters  at  the  commencement 
of  the  story  are  Colonel  Newcome  and  his  son  Clive,  who 
becomes  an  artist.  At  the  end  of  the  tale  Clive  is  a 
widower  with  a  son  of  his  own,  to  whom  he  is  as  deeply 
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devoted  as  his  father  had  been  to  him.  The  story  is  by 
no  means  a  glad  one,  judged  by  ordinary  standards.  The 
old  Colonel  loses  his  fortune  through  allowing  himself  to 
be  drawn  into  bubble  speculations,  as  the  author  was  in 
his  younger  days.  Then  he  enters  the  almshouses  at  the 
Charterhouse,  and  there  the  old  English  gentleman  dies  as 
a  'humble  bedesman.  We  read  how — 

“  At  the  usual  hour  the  chapel  bell  began  to  toll,  and 
Thomas  Newcome’s  hands  outside  the  bed  feebly  beat 
time — and,  just  as  the  last  bell  struck,  a  peculiar  sweet 
smile  shone  over  his  face,  and  he  lifted  up  his  head  a 
little,  and  quickly  said  ‘  Ad  sum,’  and  fell  back.  It  was 
the  word  we  used  at  school  when  names  were  called ;  and 
lo,  he  whose  heart  was  as  that  of  a  little  child,  had 
answered  to  his  name  and  stood  in  the  presence  of  the 
Master !  ” 

A  lull  list  ol  Thackeray’s  works  would  be  a  very  long 
one.  He  wrote  numberless  sketches,  short  papers,  and 
ballads,  besides  his  novels,  and  many  ol  these  were  very 
amusing.  One  burlesque  entitled  Rebecca  and  Rowena 
follows  the  supposed  fortunes  of  several  of  our  old  friends 
ol  Scott’s  Ivanhoe.  Thackeray’s  object  in  writing  this  was 
to  make  Ivanhoe  marry  liebecca  the  Jewess,  as  he  had 
considered  from  boyhood  that  this  was  the  only  satis¬ 
factory  conclusion  to  the  tale. 

After  the  publication  of  The  Newcomes,  Thackeray 
undertook  to  give  public  lectures.  Unlike  Dickens,  he 
prepared  special  lectures,  and  did  not  simply  read  extracts 
from  his  own  books.  In  1853  lie  made  a  tour  in  America, 
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and  was  well  received  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
Later,  he  unsuccessfully  contested  Oxford.  The  author 
was  not  by  nature  fitted  for  parliamentary  life,  and  by  his 
failure  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  probably 
lost  nothing,  while  literature  gained  much. 

The  Virginians  was  published  in  1859.  This  is  a  tale 
of  the  twin  grandsons  of  Henry  Esmond,  and  forms  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  story  told  by  him.  One  of  the  boys  was 
sent  to  England  to  make  his  way,  and  the  other  was,  for 
a  time,  supposed  to  have  been  killed  by  Indians.  The 
Baroness  Bernstein  of  this  tale  is  the  Beatrix  of  Esmond. 

Thackeray  was  the  first  editor  of  the  Cornhill 
Magazine ,  which  was  started  in  1859.  Under  his  manage¬ 
ment  the  magazine  had  many  famous  contributors — Alfred 
Tennyson,  John  Buskin,  Mrs.  Browning,  Matthew  Arnold, 
and  others.  This  work  was  laid  down  in  1862.  In  the 
next  year,  on  the  day  before  Christmas,  Thackeray  died 
suddenly.  He  was  buried  in  Kensal  Green  Cemetery, 
and  not  long  afterwards  a  bust  to  his  memory  was  placed 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 

XL.  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson 

Allred  Tennyson  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-eight  when 
Queen  Victoria  ascended  the  throne,  and  he  had  already 
published  two  volumes  of  poems.  He  died  in  1892,  so 
that  the  best  time  of  his  long  life  belongs  to  the  reign  of 
the  Queen,  to  whom  he  addressed  the  noble  lines  which 
stand  at  the  forefront  of  this  book. 
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The  poet  was  bom  at  Somersby  in  Lincolnshire,  of  which 
place  his  father  was  rector.  He  was  taught  at  home,  then 
at  Louth  Grammar  School  for  a  time,  and  at  the  age  ot 
nineteen  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Here  lie 
made  friends  with  many  young  men  who  were  afterwards 
to  become  widely  known  ;  but  his  chief  college  friend  was 
Arthur  Henry  Hall  am,  who  became  engaged  to  the  poet’s 
sister,  but  died  suddenly  at  Vienna  in  1833.  To  this 
sudden  and  sad  severance  of  friendship  we  owe  the  poem 
of  In  Mqmoriam. 

My  blood  an  even  tenor  kept, 

Till  on  mine  ear  this  message  falls, 

That  in  Vienna’s  fatal  walls 
God’s  finger  touch’d  him,  and  he  slept. 

•  •  •  •  • 

My  Arthur,  whom  I  shall  not  see 

Till  all  my  widow’d  race  be  run; 

Dear  as  the  mother  to  the  son, 

More  than  my  brothers  are  to  me. 

While  at  Cambridge  Tennyson  won  the  prize  medal  for 
a  poem  entitled  Timbuctoo.  Shortly  afterwards  appeared 
his  Poems ,  Chiefly  Lyrical,  which  contained  among  other 
pieces  his  Recollections  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  Then  came 
another  volume  which  contained  The  Lady  of  Shalott,  The 
May  Queen,  and  other  poems  now  well  known  wherever 
our  language  is  spoken  or  read. 

Then  the  poet  lived  lor  some  time  near  London,  where 
he  met  most  of  the  famous  writers  of  his  time,  among  whom 
were  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  Carlyle.  The  last-named 
writer  once  described  him  as  “a  line,  large-featured,  dim- 
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eyed,  bronze-coloured,  shaggy-headed  man  .  .  .  most 
restful,  brotherly,  solid-hearted.” 

Meanwhile  the  poet  was  pursuing  his  work,  and  the 
volume  which  appeared  in  1842  contained,  among  other 
poems,  Morte  cV  Arthur,  Sir  Galahad,  Ulysses,  Locksley  Hall, 
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and  Godiva.  This  book  was  received  with  approbation  by 
many  men  whose  opinion  was  of  great  value.  Wordsworth 
spoke  of  Tennyson  as  “  decidedly  the  first  of  our  living 
poets.” 

The  Princess  appeared  five  years  later.  In  this  poem 
Tennyson  speaks  his  mind  on  the  higher  education  of 
women,  and  aims  at  showing  that  man  and  woman  have 
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each  their  separate  part  in  life  to  play,  and  how  one  is 

intended  to  be  the  helpmeet  of  the  other. 

The  woman’s  cause  is  man’s  :  they  rise  or  sink 
Together,  dwarf’d  or  godlike,  bond  or  free. 


In  three  years’  time  In  Memoriam  was  published,  and  in 
this  poem  the  poet  gave  to  all  mourners  a  well-spring  of 
comfort  and  hope.  Later  in  the  same  year  Tennyson 
married,  and  accepted  the  Laureateship  offered  to  him  on 
the  death  of  Wordsworth.  After  the  birth  of  his  son 
Hallain,  Tennyson  bought  a  house  near  Freshwater  in  the 
Isle  of  A  ight,  and  about  this  time  he  published  many 
poems  now  well  known,  including  the  Ode  on  the  Death  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Maud,  and  The  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade.  The  last-named  poem  was  written  in  a  few 
minutes  after  reading  in  the  Times  a  description  of  the 
famous  charge  in  which  occurred  the  phrase  “Some  one  had 


blundered.” 

Tennyson’s  longest  work  consists  of  a  series  of  poems 
known  as  the  Idylls  of  the  King,  which  deal  with  the 
legendary  King  Arthur  of  Britain  and  his  Knights  of  the 
Bound  Table.  These  poems  are  dedicated  to  the  Prince 
Consort,  who  died  in  1861.  They  are  twelve  in  number, 
and  appeared  at  irregular  intervals  between  1859  and 
188a.  1  he  first  is  The  Coming  of  Arthur,  the  last  The 

Passing  of  Arthur,  the  older  Morte  d' Arthur  enlarged. 

The  lines  quoted  on  pages  51  and  158  are  from  the  dedica¬ 
tion  to  the  Idylls, 

Among  other  poems  published  during  (lie  above  period 
were  Enoch  Arden,  The  Bevmge,  The  Defence  of  Lucknow, 
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and  The  Charge  of  the  Heavy  Brigade.  In  1867  the  poet 
bought  the  estate,  near  Haslemere  in  Surrey,  on  which  he 
afterwards  built  Aldworth,  the  house  in  which  he  died. 
He  became  Lord  Tennyson  in  1883.  Three  years  later  he 
sustained  a  heavy  sorrow  in  the  loss  of  his  son  Lionel,  who 
died  while  passing  through  the  lied  Sea  on  his  way  home 
from  India. 

Writing  of  his  father’s  death  in  1892,  the  son  of  the 
poet  pens  these  words  :  “  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
striking  than  the  scene  during  the  last  few  hours.  On  the 
bed  a  figure  of  breathing  marble,  Hooded  and  bathed  in  the 
light  of  the  full  moon  streaming  through  the  oriel  window, 
his  hand  clasping  the  Shakespeare  which  he  had  asked  for 
but  recently,  and  which  he  had  kept  by  him  to  the  end.” 

The  grave  of  Tennyson  is  in  the  Poets’  Corner,  where  he 
lies  by  the  side  of  another  great  and  noble  singer,  Piobert 
Browning,  ever  his  sincere  and  affectionate  friend. 

Into  the  silent  Abbey,  to  the  heroes’  burying-plaee, 

Bear  him,  and  leave  him  lying,  peer  with  the  peers  of  his  race. 

With  the  men  of  debate  and  battle,  the  mighty  of  heart  or  of  brain, 
Warders  of  Empire’s  outposts,  home  with  their  own  again. 

Why  do  we  call  him  hero  ?  Why  do  Ave  bury  him  here  ? 

Why  are  all  England’s  greatest  gathered  about  his  bier  ? 

Wandering  sons  she  hath  many,  erring  and  loved  no  less, 

But  this  was  the  son  of  her  heart,  and  his  strength  was  his  faith¬ 
fulness. 


M 


Pennell  Rodd. 
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XLI.  Other  Writers  of  Note 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  England 
produced  a  large  number  of  writers  doing  good  work, 
among  whom  it  is  difficult  to  fix  upon  outstanding  figures. 
This  is  a  matter  for  time,  which  decides  whether  or  no  a 
writer  is  to  “live.”  But  there  are  certain  writers  whose 
best  work  was  done  in  the  middle  period  of  the  century, 
and  whose  position  seems  to  be  assured  among  our  great 
writers.  We  have  already  dealt  with  Tennyson,  Dickens, 
and  Thackeray  in  separate  chapters,  and  shall  confine  our 
attention  at  present  to  a  few  other  writers  of  eminence 
with  whose  work  we  cannot  deal  so  fully  within  the  limits 
of  this  book. 

Turning  to  poetry  we  encounter  the  name  of  Robert 
Browning,  who  was  born  three  years  after  Tennyson,  died 
three  years  before  him,  and  now  lies  buried  by  his  side  in 
the  Poets’  Corner.  He  produced  many  long  poems  of  the 
first  order,  but  is  chiefly  known  for  his  shorter  pieces,  such 
as  TIlc  Pied  Piper  of  Ham  din,  Home  Thoughts  from  the 
Sea,  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  How  they  brought  the 
Good  Hews  from  Ghent  to  A  ix,  Evelyn  Hope,  and  The  Lost 
Leader.  His  work  is  distinguished  by  manly  vigour  and 
force,  though  much  of  it  is  sometimes  thought  to  be 
obscure  in  meaning. 

Robert  Browning  married  a  poetess,  Elizabeth  Barrett, 
and  the  two  poets  made  their  home  in  Florence,  where 
Mrs.  Browning  died  in  1861.  She  will  be  remembered 
not  only  as  the  wife  of  a  great  poet,  but  as  a  writer  of 
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many  poems  of  great  beauty.  Some  of  her  best  known 
shorter  productions  are  Tice  Cry  of  the  Children,  To  Flush, 
my  Dog ,  and  The  Romance  of  the  Swans  Nest. 

Another  poet  of  Queen  Victoria’s  reign  was  Matthew 
Arnold,  a  son  of  the  famous  headmaster  of  Rugby  School. 
He  was  a  boy  of  fifteen  when  the  Queen  came  to  the 
throne,  and  he  died  in  1888.  Among  his  best  known 
poems  are  Sohrab  and  Rustum,  Raider  Dead,  The  Forsaken 
Merman,  and  Rugby  Chapel. 

“  George  Eliot  ”  was  the  pen-name  adopted  by  Mary 
Ann  Evans,  one  of  the  foremost  novelists  of  the  Queen’s 
reign.  She  was  born  in  Warwickshire  in  1819,  the  year 
of  Queen  Victoria’s  birth,  and  at  the  age  of  forty  published 
her  novel  Adam  Bede,  which  is  perhaps  her  best  known 
work.  There  are  numerous  points  of  resemblance  between 
her  father  and  the  hero  of  the  tale,  the  simple  manly 
village  carpenter,  whose  name,  as  it  has  been  said,  is  a 
compound  of  the  names  of  the  first  created  man  and  the 
first  great  English  writer.  Other  well-known  novels  of 
this  writer  are  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  and  Middlemarch , 
tales  of  English  life,  and  Romola,  a  tale  of  Florence  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  name  of  Charlotte  Bronte  stands  high  among 
writers  of  fiction.  Her  three  famous  stories  all  appeared 
in  the  second  decade  of  Queen  Victoria’s  reign.  They 
were  named  Jane  Eyre,  Shirley,  and  Villette,  and  the 
authoress  died  two  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  last. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  a  clergyman  in  the  village  of 
Haworth,  not  far  from  Keighley  in  Yorkshire  ;  and  the  old 
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parsonage  where  she  wrote  her  famous  stories,  as  well  as 
the  church  not  far  away,  are  now  visited  yearly  by 
hundreds  of  those  who  admire  her  work. 

Charles  Kingsley,  the  rector  of  Eversley  in  Hampshire, 
was  poet,  novelist,  and  social  reformer.  Several  of  his 
songs  are  very  well  known,  e.g.  The  Sands  of  Dec,  The 
Three  Fishers,  and  0  that  we  Two  were  Maying.  He  was 
the  author  of  Westward  Ho  !  and  Hereiuard  the  Wake,  as 
well  as  other  tales  dealing  with  social  problems.  His 
novels  appeared  between  1850  and  1870.  He  died  in 
1875.  A  bust  to  his  memory  was  placed  in  the  Lesser 
Poets’  Corner  in  Westminster  Abbey  beside  one  of  Matthew 
Arnold,  who  spoke  of  him  as  “the  most  generous  man  1 
have  ever  known,  the  most  forward  to  praise  what  he 
thought  good,  the  most  willing  to  admire,  the  most  free 
from  all  thought  of  himself  in  praising  and  admiring.” 

Another  well-known  writer  of  fiction,  who  died  one 
year  before  Kingsley,  was  Charles  Eeade,  who  was  also  a 
social  reformer,  using  his  gift  as  a  teller  of  tales  to  tilt 
at  several  abuses  of  his  time.  Thus  in  It  is  Never  Too 
Late  to  Mend  he  attacked  the  treatment  meted  out  to 
prisoners  in  the  gaols  of  his  day  ;  this  story  also  deals 
with  the  great  gold  discoveries  in  Australia  in  the  fifties. 
In  Hard  Cash  he  exposed  several  abuses  in  the  treatment 
of  lunatics,  and  in  Put  Yourself  in  his  Place  he  won  a 
certain  amount  of  unpopularity  by  exposing  the  tyranny 
and  organised  terrorism  of  the  early  days  of  trades  unions. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth  is  a  historical  novel,  and  is 
perhaps  the  most  popular  of  Charles  Ileade’s  works. 
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Among  historians  and  essayists  Macaulay  and  Carlyle 
stand  pre-eminent.  Macaulay  was  born  in  the  last  year 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  died  comparatively  early, 
in  1859.  He  was  bom  in  Leicestershire,  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  became  a  barrister,  and 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  in  1830.  He  afterwards 
held  a  Government  appointment  in  India,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  but  he  retired  from  public  life 
twelve  years  before  he  died.  He  wrote  a  History  of 
England ,  and  a  large  number  of  essays  and  reviews,  as  well 
as  the  Lays  of  Ancient  Borne.  Among  the  last  named 
are  the  now  famous  and  widely  known  poems,  Horatius 
and  The  Armada.  Macaulay  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Thomas  Carlyle  w-as  born  five  years  before  Macaulay 
at  Ecclefechan  in  Dumfries.  After  a  period  of  teaching 
he  came  to  London  and  settled  at  Chelsea.  He  was  a 
philosopher,  a  historian,  and  a  critic,  not  only  of  literature, 
but  also  of  the  follies  of  his  time.  He  survived  Macaulay 
for  no  less  than  twenty-two  years.  His  History  of 
Frederick  the  Great  deals  with  the  life  and  times  of  the 
famous  Prussian  king  and  general.  He  also  wrote  The 
French  Revolution,  a  history  of  the  great  upheaval  in 
France  which  took  place  a  few  years  before  he  was  born. 
Among  his  other  works  the  best  known  is,  perhaps, 
Heroes  and  Hero  Worship,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  hero 
as  divinity,  prophet,  poet,  priest,  man  of  letters,  and  king. 

A  writer  who  attracted  great  attention  during  the 
latter  half ■  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  John  liuskin. 
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Concerning  this  great  and  good  man  a  critic  writes  :  “  Mr. 

O  O  O 

Euskin’s  enthusiasm  having  fired  more  minds  to  the 
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instinctive  quest  ot  beauty  than  that  ol  any  other  man 
who  ever  lived,  we  are  guilty  of  no  exaggeration  it  we  hail 
him  as  one  of  the  first  of  benefactors.”  One  ot  the  most 
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beautiful  of  his  works  is  Sesame  and  Lilies,  the  substance 
ot  which  was  first  given  to  the  world  in  the  form  of  two 
lectures  delivered  at  Oxford,  where  Buskin  was  Professor 
of  Poetry.  He  interpreted  for  us  the  beauty  to  be  found 
in  the  best  paintings  and  the  finest  sculpture  in  his  three 
famous  works  entitled  Modern  Painters,  the  Stones  of 
Venice,  and  the  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture.  He  also 
interested  himself  in  the  social  problems  of  his  age,  and 
wrote  down  his  thoughts  upon  them  with  a  force  and 
freshness  which  arrested  and  fixed  the  attention  of  his 
readers.  He  died  at  Brantwood,  near  Coniston  Lake,  in 
1899. 
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PART  HI. — QUEEN  VICTORIA’S  CHIEF 

MINISTERS 

XLII.  Melbourne  and  Wellington 

In  the  opening  scenes  of  her  public  life  Queen  Victoria 
had  the  support  of  many  tried  and  trusted  servants  of 
the  State,  prominent  among  whom  were  her  first  Prime 
Minister,  Lord  Melbourne,  and  the  great  soldier  who  had 
served  already  in  the  same  high  office,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Melbourne  was  the  leader  of  the  Whig 
party ;  Wellington  was  a  Tory. 

In  reality  these  two  leaders  belong  to  previous  reigns. 
Melbourne  had  been  in  Parliament  since  1806;  the 
crowning  achievement  of  Wellington’s  military  career,  the 
victory  at  Waterloo,  belongs  to  the  reign  of  George  III., 
and  the  Duke  had  held  office  as  Prime  Minister  under 
George  IV.  Yet  it  is  fitting  that  we  should  glance  for  a 
while  at  the  life-story  of  each,  seeing  that  they  helped  to 
usher  in  the  new  age  and  had  no  small  influence  over  the 
girlish  sovereign,  whose  reign  was  destined  to  be  the  longest 
and  one  of  the  most  glorious  in  our  history. 

William  Lamb,  second  Viscount  Melbourne,  was  born 
in  1779,  the  year  of  the  blockade  of  Gibraltar  by  the 
Spaniards.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  entered  Parliament  shortly  after  leaving 
the  university.  The  early  years  of  his  public  life  were 
not  specially  distinguished,  but  in  1827  he  became  Irish 
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Secretary,  and  three  years  later  Home  Secretary,  in  a  time 
of  agitation  and  trouble  at  home.  In  1834  he  became 
Prime  Minister,  and  except  for  a  short  time  in  the  winter 
of  1834-35,  and  again  in  1839,  he  held  this  office  till 
he  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Kobert  Peel  in  1841.  Although 
a  Whig,  lie  was  opposed  to  the  lieform  Bill  of  1832,  which 
was  carried  through  Parliament'  chiefly  by  the  efforts  of 
Lord  John  Bussell  (see  Chap,  xliv.) 

During  Melbourne’s  term  of  office  rebellion  broke  out 
in  Canada:  the  Chartist  agitation  reached  its  height, 
declined,  and  expired ;  we  were  engaged  in  military 
operations  in  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  China ;  and  penny 
postage  was  established.  But  we  must  note  here  that 
Melbourne  was  opposed  to  the  Pepeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and 
the  reason  for  his  opposition  is  worth  consideration.  “  He 
could  not  but  doubt,”  he  is  reported  to  have  snid,“  whether 
a  large  labouring  population,  dependent  in  any  great  degree 
upon  foreign  corn,  was  in  a  safe  position.” 

Melbourne  was  struck  with  paralysis  in  the  year 
following  his  resignation  of  the  Premiership,  and  though 
he  lived  for  some  years  longer,  lie  took  only  a  small  part 
in  public  affairs.  He  was  always  a  welcome  personage 
at  the  Court  of  the  young  Queen,  and  by  his  tact,  good 
management,  and  geniality  he  helped  his  sovereign  on 
many  occasions  when  the  advice  and  guidance  of  a  man 
of  experience  were  absolutely  necessary. 


Arthur  W  ellesley,  who  afterwards  became  Duke  of 
Wellington,  was  born  in  Ireland  ten  years  before  Melbourne, 
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and  was  educated  at  Eton,  passing  from  this  school  to  a 
military  college  in  France.  He  became  an  ensign  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  and  before  long  distinguished  himself  in 
India,  which  he  left  ten  years  before  Waterloo.  Those  ten 
years  were  partly  spent  in  conducting  the  Peninsular  War, 
and  lie  drove  from  Spain  the  forces  of  the  French  Emperor 
Napoleon,  whom  he  finally  overthrew  at  Waterloo  on  the 
1.8th  of  June  1815. 

He  did  not  seek  the  Premiership,  which  was  thrust  upon 
him  in  1828,  and  he  had  no  regret  in  laying  down  the 
burden  of  responsibility  three  years  later.  Nor  could  his 
administration  be  considered  a  great  success.  He  had  a 
way  of  opposing  strongly  any  measure  which  aimed  at 
making  any  change,  and  then  giving  way  when  opposition 
proved  too  strong  for  him.  A  notable  example  ol  this  was 
his  change  of  front  on  the  question  of  granting  Catholic 
Emancipation,  that  is,  giving  to  Poman  Catholics  the  same 
rights  of  citizenship  as  Protestants  enjoyed.  At  first  he 
led  a  strong  opposition  to  this  measure.  Then  he  gave 
wav  and  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Pill  passed  into  law. 
It  was  the  method  of  the  soldier  rather  than  the  statesman. 
«  He  treated  politics  as  if  they  were  military  campaigns, 
and  when  beaten  out  of  his  position,  did  not  throw  up  the 
trame  but  gave  way,  and  only  retired  to  another  similar 
position  in  the  rear.” 

Out  of  office  he  followed  the  same  line  of  action.  At 
first  his  opposition  to  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  was  very 
pronounced,  and  his  attitude  on  this  question  earned  for 
him  the  hatred  of  those  who  looked  forward  to  great  and 
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beneficial  changes  on  the  passing  of  this  great  measure. 
On  the  anniversary  of  Waterloo  in  1832  he  was  mobbed 
in  London  streets,  and  had  to  seek  refuge  from  the  fury  of 
the  crowd.  Yet  it  was  not  fear  of  personal  violence  which 
made  him  shortly  afterwards  an  advocate  of  the  Bill ;  he 
simply  became  convinced  that  the  people  really  desired 
reform,  and  he  retired  from  his  first  position.  Again,  in 
1845,  when  the  Irish  famine  broke  oot,  he  opposed  the 


opening  of  the  ports  to  the  admission  of  foreign  corn  duty 
tree;  yet  he  used  his  influence  in  the  House  of  Lords  to 
pass  into  law  the  measures  of  Peel  which  removed  the  corn 
duties  and  gave  cheap  bread  to  the  people  of  England. 

He  was  the  idol  of  the  nation.  England  knew  what  she 
owed  to  him,  and  his  peculiar  methods  as  a  statesman  were 
overlooked  because  of  his  service  as  the  saviour  of  Europe, 
and  because  ot  the  simple  sincerity  which  underlay  all  his 


actions.  The  Queen  spoke  of  him  as  “the  pride  and  the 
genius  of  the  country,  using  the  latter  term  in  the  sense 
of  a  guardian  angel,  and  in  these  words  she  expressed  the 
heartfelt  feeling  of  her  people. 

As  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  the  Duke  had  a 
residence  at  Y  aimer  Castle  near  Deal,  and  it  was  while 
living  here  that  lie  died.  He  fell  asleep  one  afternoon  in 
September  of  1852,  and  he  never  woke  again.  So  he  passed, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-four _ _ 


Foremost  captain  of  his  time, 

Rich  in  saving  common-sense, 

And,  as  the  greatest  only  are, 

In  his  simplicity  sublime. 

0  good  gray  head  which  all  men  knew, 
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0  voice  from  which  their  omens  all  men  drew, 

()  iron  nerve  to  true  occasion  true, 

0  fall’ll  at  length  that  tower  of  strength 

Which  stood  four-square  to  all  the  winds  that  blew  ! 

Such  was  he  whom  we  deplore. 

The  long  self-sacrifice  of  life  is  o’er. 

The  great  World-victor’s  victor  will  be  seen  no  more. 

Tennyson. 


XLIII.  Sir  Robert  Peel 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  Whigs,  under  Lord 
Melbourne,  were  in  office  at  the  time  of  the  Queen’s 
accession.  They  were  faced  by  a  very  strong  Conservative 
opposition,  led  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  became  Prime 
Minister  on  the  fall  of  the  Melbourne  Government.  At 
that  time  Peel  was  more  than  fifty  years  of  age,  and  his 
reputation  as  a  statesman  of  great  ability  and  lofty 
principle  had  been  already  established. 

IPe  was  born  near  Bury,  in  Lancashire,  and  sent  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  to  Harrow  School,  where  he  became  the 
friend  of  Byron,  who  afterwards  wrote  of  him,  “  There  were 
always  oreat  hopes  of  Peel  amongst  us  all,  masters  and 
scholars.”  As  a  youth  Peel  often  attended  the  debates  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  heard  the  great  rivals, 
Pitt  and  Fox,  helping  to  make  English  history.  After 
finishing  Ins  education  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  he  took 
his  Seat  in  the  House  as  member  for  an  Irish  borough,  a 
seat  which  had  been  purchased  for  him  by  his  father,  for 
those  were  the  days  before  the  Reform  Bill. 

The  promise  of  his  youth  was  soon  realised.  He  was 
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early  marked  out  for  distinction,  and  he  served  in  various 
Government  posts,  the  work  of  which  enlarged  his 
knowledge  of  public  affairs,  and  gained  for  him  a  character 
for  vigour,  prudence,  and  scrupulous  fairness.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  in  passing  that,  while  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  he  established  a  force  of  police  in  that  country 
who  came  to  be  known  as  “  Peelers,”  a  name  which  was 
afterwards  also  given  to  the  members  of  the  police  forces 
organised  in  England.  In  the  House  of  Commons  he  was 
known  as  a  keen  debater  and  an  orator  of  great  power. 

‘  His  speeches  might  be  described  as  the  very  perfection 
of  good  sense  and  high  principle,  clothed  in  the  most 
impressive  language.” 


Several  events  in  Peel’s  political  career  prove  that  he 
evidently  held  that  the  man  who  never  changes  his  mind 
is  the  man  who  has  no  mind  to  change,  or,  to  quote  Pitt, 
his  gi eat  predecessor,  “to  maintain  a  consistent  attitude 
amid  changed  circumstances  is  to  be  a  slave  to  the  most 
idle  vanity.”  At  first  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  granting 
Catholics  the  same  political  privileges  as  others  possessed, 
hut  affcer  careful  consideration  lie  changed  his  mind  on 
this  subject,  and  himself  conducted  through  the  House 
of  Commons  a  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill.  Another, 
perhaps  more  important,  example  of  this  change  of 

attitude  toward  a  great  public  question  we  shall  note 
later. 

As  Home  Secretary  under  tire  Duke  of  Wellington 
Peel  introduced  and  passed  into  law  several  measures 
winch  aimed  at  reform  in  our  criminal  law.  lie  created 
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the  metropolitan  police  force,  and  before  long  other  places 
were  provided  with  these  preservers  of  the  peace.  He 
opposed  the  great  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  hut  not  because  he 
did  not  agree  with  Russell  and  the  Whigs  that  parlia¬ 
mentary  reform  was  necessary.  Pie  disagreed  with  the 
reformers’  method  of  mending  matters.  He  complained 
that  the  Reform  Bill  did  not  give  to  the  poorest  classes 
any  voice  in  the  management  of  the  nation’s  affairs,  which 
was  quite  true.  He  had,  on  the  other  hand,  a  good  word 
for  the  old  “  rotten  boroughs,”  saying  that  they  often  gave 
opportunity  for  sending  to  Parliament  men  of  great 
ability  who  would  otherwise  have  to  remain  outside. 

Du rin o-  the  agitation  for  reform  the  name  of  Conserva- 
tive  was  first  applied  to  Peel  and  his  followers,  who  had 
previously  been  known  as  Tories.  Peel  himself  has  been 
described  as  “  the  most  liberal  of  conservatives,  the  most 
conservative  of  liberals,  and  the  most  capable  man  of  all 
in  both  parties.”  Whether  as  minister  or  as  leader  of  the 
opposition,  his  influence  in  the  country  and  in  the  House 
was  always  very  great. 

His  term  of  office  as  Prime  Minister,  from  1841  to 

1846,  was  marked  by  many  momentous  changes.  He 

came  into  power  at  a  time  of  trouble.  In  China  and  in 

Afghanistan  we  were  engaged  in  military  operations,  our 
© 

relations  with  France  and  the  United  States  were  strained 
almost  to  breaking  point,  while  at  home  trade  was  bad, 
the  Chartists  were  threatening  violent  measures  it  their 
demands  were  not  granted,  and  the  Corn  Law  agitation 
was  spreading. 
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Peel  bravely  faced  these  difficulties.  How  his  Govern¬ 
ment  dealt  with  some  of  the  foreign  troubles  of  the  time 
is  related  in  other  chapters.  PI  is  method  of  dealing  with 
disaffection  and  depression  at  home  more  directly  concerns 
us  here.  Pie  proposed  an  income-tax  of  sevenpence  in  the 
pound,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  make  up  the  serious 
deficit  in  the  national  revenue,  and  also  allow  him  to 
remove  the  duties  on  a  large  number  of  necessary  articles, 
and  so  enable  the  British  working  people  to  live  more 
cheaply.  This  was  done.  The  tax  was  imposed  and 
cheei full)  paid,  the  duties  were  removed,  the  deficit  made 
up,  and  thus  England  embarked  upon  her  career  of  Free 


Trade.  As  yet  Peel  did  not  see  his  way  to  remove  the 
duties  on  corn  and  sugar.  This  was  to  come  later. 

It  was  some  years  afterwards  that  he  declared  for  "  the 
removal  of  all  impediments  to  the  import  of  all  kinds  of 
human  food,”  and  took  steps  for  the  Pepeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  as  related  more  fully  in  an  earlier  chapter.  This 
was  the  crowning  work  of  his  life,  the  work  by  which  he 
desired  to  be  remembered  by  his  countrymen.  “ It  may 

lx3’  ^ie  sai(1>  ‘^hat  I  shall  leave  a  name  sometimes 
lemembered  with  expressions  of  goodwill  in  the  abodes  of 
those  whose  lot  it  is  to  labour,  and  to  earn  their  daily 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  when  they  shall  recruit 
their  strength  with  abundant  and  untaxed  food  the 
sweeter  because  it  is  no  longer  leavened  by  a  sense  of 
injustice.” 


I'l.ere  was  trouble  in  Ireland  during  Peel’s  administer- 

mnell,  and  it  was  in 


tion,  the  agitation  being  led  by  O’Cc 
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the  attempt  to  adopt  coercive  measures  in  that  country 
that  the  Ministry  fell  in  1846.  Yet,  during  his  term  of 
office,  Peel  made  more  than  one  attempt  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  those  who  represented  the  Irish  people  in 
Parliament;  and  when  O’Connell’s  agitation  verged  upon 
rebellion,  the  leader  was  treated  in  a  way  which  cannot 
be  fairly  described  as  harsh  or  vindictive. 

An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Peel  Ministry 
was  that  which  dealt  with  workers  in  mines  and  factories. 
The  Mines  Act  forbade  the  employment  of  women  and 
children  in  the  pits,  while  the  Factory  Acts  made  it 
illegal  to  employ  in  factories  children  below  the  age  of 
thirteen,  and  appointed  inspectors  charged  with  the  duty 
of  seeing  that  the  workers  were  not  exposed  to  un¬ 
necessary  danger  in  the  pursuit  of  their  work.  Peel  also 
turned  his  attention  to  the  finances  of  the  country,  and  in 
this  direction  did  a  large  amount  of  extremely  useful  and 
lasting  work. 

Between  1846  and  the  time  of  his  death  in  1851  Peel 
was  in  opposition.  The  sitting  of  the  House  of  Commons 
of  the  28th  June  in  the  latter  year  extended  into  the 
early  hours  of  the  following  day.  During  that  sitting  Peel 
made  what  was  fated  to  be  his  last  speech — an  appeal,  fitly 
enough,  for  peace  and  goodwill  among  the  nations.  At 
noon  on  the  29th  he  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  who  had  been  appointed  to  carry  out  the 
work  of  organising  the  Great  Exhibition.  In  the  afternoon 
he  was  riding  down  Constitution  Hill,  when,  stopping  to 
speak  to  a  lady  friend  who  was  also  riding,  his  horse  shied 
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and  threw  him.  He  sustained  injuries  of  such  a  severe 
character  that  his  life  was  despaired  of,  and  he  died  three 
days  later,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three. 


XLIV.  Lord  John  Russell 

The  Home  Secretary  and  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons  at  the  time  of  the  Queen’s  accession  was  Lord 
John  Russell.  As  Home  Secretary  he  had  the  supervision 
of  the  prisons  of  England,  and  in  that  memorable  year  he 
was  able  to  carry  through  Parliament  a  Bill  which  effected 
a  great  and  necessary  reform  in  our  criminal  law.  Up 
to  that  time  the  death  penalty  was  inflicted  for  a  large 
number  of  ollences.  Numbers  of  people  were  hanged  for 
stealing,  and  the  punishment  for  the  theft  of  some  small 
article  was  the  same  as  that  inflicted  for  the  crime  of 
murder.  The  effect  was  to  encourage  recklessness  in  those 
who  were  inclined  to  break  the  law.  If  caught  they  could 
only  be  hanged,  and  they  doubtless  reasoned  that  they 
might  as  well  be  “hanged  for  a  sheep  as  a  lamb,”  to  use  a 
common  phrase  which  might  well  owe  its  origin  to  that 
time.  The  Bill  introduced  by  Lord  John  Russell  limited 
the  number  of  ollences  which  were  hereafter  to  be  punish¬ 
able  by  death.  I  he  consequence  of  the  new  law  was  a 
great  decrease  m  the  number  of  serious  crimes. 

Thus  we  find  Russell  on  the  threshold  of  the  new  reign 
engaged  in  the  reforming  work  to  which  his  whole  life  as 
a  statesman  was  devoted.  He  was  a  born  reformer,  and 
his  efforts  were  ever  directed  towards  freedom  for  the 
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people  of  England — “the  country  whose  freedom  I  have 
worshipped.” 

He  was  born  in  London  in  1792,  so  that  he  was  a  man 
in  the  prime  of  life  when  Queen  Victoria  came  to  the 
throne.  And  he  had  behind  him  a  record  of  political  work 
of  which  any  statesman  might  have  been  proud.  Though 
the  events  of  his  early  life  do  not  strictly  belong  to  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  we  shall  pass  them  here  in  rapid 
review,  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  form  a  more  correct 
estimate  of  the  life  and  character  of  a  man  who  was 
destined  to  become  one  of  the  Queen’s  Prime  Ministers 
and  the  great  political  rival  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel. 

Bussell’s  father,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  was  a  Whiff 
statesman  who  had  been  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  he  also 
rebuilt  Covent  Garden  Market,  and  helped  in  carrying  out 
the  work  of  draining  the  “Bedford  Level”  near  the  Wash. 

Lord  John  was  his  third  son,  and  was  educated  at 
Westminster  School  and  Edinburgh  University.  As  a 
young  man  lie  made  several  interesting  journeys  on  the 
Continent.  He  visited  Wellington  in  Spain  in  1813 
during  the  progress  of  the  Peninsular  War,  and  in  the 
following  year  lie  had  an  interview  with  the  great  Napoleon, 
then  a  prisoner  in  the  Isle  of  Elba.  He  also  tells  in  his 
diary  of  a  visit  to  Abbotsford  as  a  boy,  when  his  guide  to 
the  beauties  of  “lair  Melrose”  was  Sir  Walter  Scott 
himself. 

He  entered  Parliament  in  the  year  before  Waterloo,  and 
his  first  speeches  dealt  with  the  necessity  for  parliamentary 
reform.  This  subject  he  made  his  own,  and  several  years 
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later,  in  1831,  lie  had  the  honour  of  introducing  the  Great 
Reform  Bill.  The  Bill  was  thrown  out,  and  elections  took 
place  all  over  the  country,  which  was  greatly  excited  on 
the  question.  Lord  John  Russell  was  the  hero  of  the  hour, 
and  his  popularity  was  further  increased  when  he  was  able 
to  carry  through  the  measure  in  the  summer  of  1832.  The 
new  law,  as  we  have  seen,  gave  the  large  towns  which  had 
sprung  up  all  over  England  a  greater  voice  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  nation’s  affairs  by  giving  them  a  larger  number 
of  parliamentary  representatives,  and  it  also  greatly  in¬ 
creased  the  number  of  voters  throughout  the  country. 

In  1838  Russell  established  Reformatories  for  juvenile 
offenders,  where  the  State  might  undertake  the  work  of 
prevention  which  is  better  than  cure.  Then  he  turned  his 
attention  to  popular  education.  He  created  a  body  charged 
with  the  duty  of  furthering  the  education  of  the  people,  he 
secured  grants  of  public  money  to  be  applied  to  carrying 
out  the  great  work,  and  he  appointed  inspectors  who  were 
to  visit  the  schools  and  inquire  into  the  way  in  which 
that  work  was  done.  Thus  he  took  a  further  step  towards 
emptying  the  prisons  of  England,  one  which  was  even 
more  important  in  its  ultimate  effects  than  his  share  in  the 
reform  of  the  criminal  law. 

Durum  the  Conservative  administration  of  Sir  Robert 

O 

Reel  (1841-46),  Russell  led  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Near  the  end  of  this  period  the  Corn  Law 
agitation  came  to  a  head.  In  1845  Russell,  who  was  at 
the  time  in  Scotland,  wrote  the  famous  “  Edinburgh  Letter.” 
This  was  addressed  to  his  constituents,  the  electors  of  the 
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City  of  London,  and  declared  his  conversion  to  the 
principles  advocated  by  Cobden  and  Bright.  This  memor¬ 
able  declaration  was  made  at  the  time  when  his  £reat  rival 
Peel  was  endeavouring  to  convert  his  Ministry  to  the  same 
view.  And  when  Peel  brought  forward  his  proposals  for 
repeal  of  the  corn  duties,  he  was  able  to  put  them  in  force 
owing  to  the  support  of  Bussell  and  his  followers.  In  the 
same  year  Peel  was  defeated  on  the  question  of  a  Coercion 
Bill  for  Ireland,  and  Bussell  became  Prime  Minister  for 
the  first  time. 

During  his  term  of  office,  relief  works  were  started  in 
Ireland  in  aid  of  the  sufferers  by  the  famine  ;  the  Chartists 
made  their  last  effort,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  previous  chapter ; 
the  colony  of  Victoria  was  established,  and  New  South 
V  ales  obtained  powers  of  self-government ;  and  Tennyson 
became  poet-laureate  on  the  death  of  William  Wordsworth. 

In  the  next  Whig  or  Liberal  Ministry  Bussell  was 
loieign  Secretary  under  Lord  Aberdeen.  He  attended  the 


unsuccessful  Congress  at  Vienna,  which  attempted  to  settle 
the  points  in  dispute  which  had  brought  about  the  Crimean 


AVar.  And  when  the  Government  of  Lord  Aberdeen  was 
attacked  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  its  conduct  of  that 
same  war  Bussell  resigned,  but  afterwards  became  Foreign 
Secretary  under  Palmerston. 

He  once  more  became  Prime  Minister  after  the  death  of 
Palmerston  in  1865.  He  was  then  Earl  Bussell,  with  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  his  place  as  leader  of  the 
Lower  House  was  taken  by  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  who 
was  to  become  Bussell’s  successor  as  leader  of  the  Liberal 
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party.  The  Ministry  was  defeated  in  the  following  year 
on  a  Reform  Bill,  and  Russell’s  political  life  came  to  an 
end.  He  lived  for  twelve  years,  occupying  his  time  in 
writing,  and  sometimes  speaking  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
But  his  work  was  done — criminal  reform,  popular  education, 
parliamentary  reform,  cheap  bread,  with  these  things  we 
must  connect  his  name  as  a  servant  of  his  beloved  country. 
“  I  have  made  many  mistakes,”  he  said,  near  the  end  of  a 
useful  life,  “  but  in  all  I  did  my  object  was  the  public  good.” 

XLV.  Lord  Palmerston 

“  Our  desire  for  peace  will  never  lead  us  to  submit  to 
affront  either  in  language  or  in  act.”  These  were  the 
words  of  Lord  Palmerston,  the  first  Foreign  Secretary  of 
Queen  Victoria.  They  strike  the  keynote  of  his  spirited 
policy  in  dealing  with  foreign  countries,  a  policy  which 
“  raised  the  prestige  of  England  throughout  Europe  to  a 
height  which  it  had  not  occupied  since  Waterloo.” 

Henry  John  Temple,  Viscount  Palmerston,  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  figures,  not  only  in  England  but  in 
Europe,  during  the  first  three  decades  of  Queen  Victoria’s 
reio-n.  At  her  accession  Palmerston  was  a  man  of  fifty- 
three,  bavin"  already  done  the  State  no  small  service.  He 
was  educated  at  Harrow  and  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge, 
and  entered  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  early  age  oi 
twenty-three  as  member  for  Newtown  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  He  began  public  life  as  a  Tory,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  the  leader  of  the  Whigs,  but  in  reality  he  was  inclined 
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rather  to  consider  each  question  on  its  merits  and  to  dis¬ 
regard  party  considerations. 

Two  years  after  his  entry  into  Parliament,  Palmerston 
became  Secretary  at  War.  At  that  time  the  responsible 
work  of  the  War  Office  was  divided  between  the  Secretary 
at  War  and  the  Secretary  for  War,  the  former  official  con¬ 
cerning  himself  with  the  money  matters,  the  latter  with 
the  military  organisation  of  the  department.  Palmerston 
held  this  office  for  nearly  twenty  years,  serving  under  five 
successive  Prime  Ministers.  He  paid  close  attention  to 
the  work,  and  thus  helped  to  fit  himself  for  the  still  more 
responsible  office  of  Foreign  Minister  which  he  was  after¬ 
wards  called  upon  to  fill.  During  his  time  of  service  as 
AFar  Secretary  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  him. 
Palmerston  was  a  genial  man,  who  never  bore  malice,  and 
he  himself  paid  counsel  to  defend  his  assailant  when 
brought  up  for  trial. 

In  1850  Palmerston  became  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  he  held  this  post  for  eleven  years,  except  for  a 
few  months  in  the  winter  of  1834-35.  It  was  in  1832,  the 
year  of  the  Peforrn  Bill,  that  he  used  the  words  which 
stand  at  the  head  of  this  chapter.  At  that  time  he  was 
engaged  in  delicate  negotiations  with  European  powers, 
with  the  object  of  securing  independence  for  the  small 
state  of  Belgium.  On  the  great  question  of  parliamentary 
reform  which  was  agitating  England  at  that  time  he  took 
the  side  of  the  Whigs,  and  thus  definitely  broke  with  the 
Tory  party.  After  this  lie  was  not  cordially  liked  by 
either  party,  and  his  great  work  as  Foreign  Secretary  was 
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done  without  the  help  of  any  supporters  in  the  House  or 
in  the  country  at  large.  He  was  the  strong  man  who 
usually  knew  what  he  wanted,  and  who  could  be  de- 

t 

pended  upon  to  stand  firm  in  the  interests  of  the  country 
in  whose  name  he  spoke  and  acted.  We  must  also  set  to 
his  credit  the  fact  that  he  was  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the 
little  band  who  in  1833  secured  the  abolition  of  slavery 
within  the  British  dominions. 

In  1840  lie  managed  the  Chinese  War  which  ended 
in  our  taking  possession  of  Hong-Ivong  and  securing 
the  opening  of  five  Chinese  ports  to  foreign  commerce. 
In  the  following  year  he  went  out  of  office,  and  for  the 
next  five  years  he  was  in  opposition  while  Sir  Robert 
Reel  carried  his  Free  Trade  measures.  Palmerston  himself 
was  a  Free  Trader,  though  he  favoured  a  small  fixed  duty  on 
corn.  After  the  fall  of  the  Peel  Ministry  in  1846  Palmer¬ 
ston  once  more  became  Foreign  Secretary  under  Lord  John 
Russell  as  Prime  Minister. 


He  held  this  post  for  about  five  years,  and  during  that 
time  he  contrived  to  make  himself  one  of  the  best  hated 
men  m  Europe.  He  showed  practical  sympathy  with 
Kossuth,  the  Hungarian  leader,  in  his  attempt  to  secure  the 
separation  of  Hungary  from  the  Austrian  Empire,  thereby 
offending  both  Austria  and  Russia  ;  he  further  gained  the 
ill-will  ol  the  Austrians  by  his  support  of  the  Italians,  who 
also  wished  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Austria  and  establish 
nn  Italian  kingdom  under  the  King  of  Sardinia,  a  desire 
which  was  afterwards  fulfilled.  At  home  he  called  down 
upon  himself  a  reprimand  from  Queen  Victoria  by  taking 
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certain  steps  in  connection  with  his  work  as  Foreign 
Secretary  which  it  was  considered  were  beyond  his  powers. 
Palmerston  took  the  rebuff  quite  meekly,  expressed  his 
regret,  and  undertook  to  mend  his  ways.  But  in  1851  he 
once  more  gave  offence. 

This  was  the  year  of  the  famous  coup  cVdtcit  of  Louis 
Napoleon  of  France.  This  prince  was  a  nephew  of  the 
great  Napoleon  and  had  spent  some  years  in  exile 
in  England,  where  he  had  been  treated  very  kindly. 
He  returned  to  France  in  1848,  when  the  rule  of  Louis 
Philippe  gave  place  to  a  Republican  government,  and  in 
time  the  descendant  of  Napoleon  became  President  of 
France.  As  events  proved,  he  took  this  position  as  a 
step  to  another.  He  gained  the  support  of  the  army,  and 
in  December  1851  he  suddenly  declared  himself.  Those 
who  were  likely  to  oppose  his  plans  were  imprisoned,  the 
soldiers  took  possession  of  Paris,  there  was  much  bloodshed, 
and  Louis  Napoleon  proclaimed  himself  Prince  President. 
Twelve  months  later  he  took  the  title  of  Napoleon  III. 

Such  a  violent  proceeding  was  viewed  with  horror  by 
most  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  British  ambassador 
in  Paris  was  instructed  to  take  no  step  and  express  no 
opinion  which  might  be  interpreted  as  approval  of  the 
action  of  Louis  Napoleon.  Then  it  transpired  that 
Palmerston,  in  conversation  with  the  French  ambassador 
to  London,  had  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  new  Prince 
President  had  taken  the  only  course  open  to  him.  This 
led  to  the  dismissal  of  the  Foreign  Minister,  though  he 
maintained  that  a  private  opinion  given  in  conversation 
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was  quite  different  from  official  recognition  of  the  new 
Government  of  France. 

In  the  Whig  administration  of  Lord  Aberdeen  (1852- 
55)  Palmerston  held  the  office  of  Home  Secretary.  In  this 
capacity  he  did  much  valuable  work.  Inspired  by  Lord 
Shaftesbury  (see  Chap.  XV.),  he  improved  the  conditions 
under  which  factory  hands  did  their  work,  and  he  introduced 
several  reforms  into  the  management  of  our  prisons,  besides 
establishing  reformatory  schools.  Then  when  the  Aberdeen 
Ministry  fell  before  the  criticism  of  their  management  of 
the  Crimean  War,  Palmerston  became  Prime  Minister. 

Under  his  efficient  control  this  struggle  was  brought  to 
a  close  in  1856,  though  he  would  have  preferred  a  longer 
campaign  in  order  to  gain  further  advantage  over  Russia. 
Then  came  the  Chinese  trouble  of  1857,  which  was  eclipsed 
for  a  time  by  the  great  Indian  Mutiny.  How  these  were 
dealt  with  by  the  Ministry  over  which  Palmerston  presided 
may  be  ascertained  from  Chaps,  xvii.,  xviil,  and  xxix. 

When  the  Tories,  under  Lord  Derby,  had  held  office  for 
some  eighteen  months,  Palmerston  again  became  Prime 
Minister,  and  held  this  office  for  six  years  of  comparative 
peace,  so  far  as  England  was  directly  concerned.  He 
seized  the  opportunity  to  strengthen  the  defences  of  the 
south  coast  by  the  construction  of  well-fortified  dockyards. 

If  your  dockyards  are  destroyed,”  he  said  on  one  occasion, 
“  your  navy  is  cut  up  by  the  roots.  If  any  naval  action 
were,  to  take  place,  you  would  have  no  means  of  refitting 
your  navy  and  sending  it  out  to  battle.  If  ever  we  lose  the 
command  of  the  sea,  what  becomes  of  this  country  ?  ” 
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But  though  England  was  at  peace,  there  was  serious 
trouble  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Italy  was  fighting 
Austria  for  her  independence,  and  in  the  great  struggle  she 
had  at  least  the  moral  support  of  England.  Poland  was 
absorbed  into  the  Pussian  Empire,  Denmark  was  deprived 
by  Prussia  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  the  United  States 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  great  struggle  between  South  and 
North.  As  we  have  seen,  the  last-named  contest  affected 
the  cotton  manufactures  of  Lancashire  very  seriously,  for 
the  export  of  raw  cotton  from  America  was  stopped  for 
some  time. 

Palmerston  died  in  1865  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  and 
was  buried  near  Pitt  in  Westminster  Abbey. 


XL VI.  The  Earl  of  Derby 

“  Frank,  haughty,  rash,  the  Rupert  of  debate.”  In  these 
few  words  a  writer  attempts  to  outline  the  character  of 
Edward  George  Stanley,  Earl  of  Derby,  who  was  three 
times  Prime  Minister  during  the  first  half  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria. 

Stanley  was  born  in  the  last  year  but  one  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  Though  he  was  one  of  the  Queen’s  Tory 
Prime  Ministers,  he  began  his  parliamentary  life  as 
Whig  member  for  Stockbridge.  Before  the  accession  of 
Queen  Victoria  he  occupied  several  offices  of  state. 

He  was  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  in  1827,  and 
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shortly  afterwards  became  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  In 
this  latter  post — by  no  means  an  easy  one — he  did  good 
work  in  several  directions.  During  the  agitation  in  favour 
of  the  emancipation  of  negro  slaves  he  supported  the 
abolitionists,  but  also  watched  the  interests  of  the  slave¬ 
owners,  to  whom  he  thought  liberal  compensation  was  due. 
This  was  in  1833,  and  it  was  about  this  time  that  he 
separated  from  the  Whigs  and  became  a  supporter  of  Sir 
Eobert  Peel. 

Under  this  “  most  liberal  of  conservatives  ”  he  became 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  in  1841.  Five  years  later  he 
broke  with  Peel  on  the  great  Corn  Law  question,  support¬ 
ing  Disraeli  and  Lord  George  Bentinck  when  they  formed 
the  Protectionist  party  in  1846.  He  became  Earl  of  Derby 
in  1850. 


I  wo  years  later  he  became  a  Protectionist  Prime 
Minister.  His  Ministry  included  Benjamin  Disraeli  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  new  Government, 
among  other  things,  reorganised  the  militia  of  the  country, 
and  granted  a  measure  of  self-government  to  New  Zealand. 
I  ben  it  went  out  of  office  after  lasting  only  ten  months. 

Lord  Derby’s  second  Ministry  lasted  eighteen  months, 
from  the  spring  of  1 858  to  the  summer  of  1859.  During 
this  time  England  was  involved  in  trouble  with  France 
trouble  which  seemed  likely  at  one  time  to  end  in  war 
between  these  two  great  countries.  A  man  named  Felice 

°rslm  made  an  atten,Pt  on  the  life  of  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  of  the  French,  an  attempt  which  failed  so  far  as 
the  royal  couple  were  concerned.  But  the  bombshells 
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used  by  the  assassin  and  his  friends  killed  ten  other  per¬ 
sons,  and  wounded  some  hundred  and  fifty.  The  plot  of 
which  this  outrage  was  the  outcome  had  been  formed  in 
London.  The  anger  of  the  French  transferred  itself  from 
the  plotters  to  the  people  of  England,  and  a  quarrel  en¬ 
sued,  which  was,  however,  happily  healed  before  it  led  to 
serious  consequences.  The  Ministry  of  Lord  Derby  also 
had  the  settlement  of  India  after  the  great  Mutiny  of 
the  year  1857. 

Once  again,  in  1866,  Lord  Derby  became  the  Queen’s 
Prime  Minister.  His  Ministry  included  Disraeli,  who  was 
once  more  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Lord  Crati- 
boine,  who  became  Secretary  for  India,  and  was  afterwards, 
as  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Prime  Minister  in  his  turn. 
Lord  Derby’s  son,  Lord  Stanley,  was  Foreign  Secretary. 

Then  began  a  popular  agitation  about  reform  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  the  further  extension  of  the  franchise.  There 
was  some  disturbance  in  London,  though  it  was  not  of  a 
serious  nature.  In  1868  a  Eeform  Bill  was  passed  which 
gave  the  franchise  to  a  large  number  of  the  working  classes. 

Before  the  end  of  the  Conservative  Ministry  of  1866- 
68  Lord  Derby  had  retired  from  public  life.  For  many 
years  he  had  been  in  bad  health  and  disinclined  for  the 
responsibility  of  office.  The  direction  of  his  party  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Disraeli,  and  the  aged  statesman  died  in 
1869. 


He  was  on  the  whole  a  superb  specimen  of  the 
English  political  nobleman.  Proud  of  soul,  but  sweet  in 
temper  and  genial  in  manner;  dignified  as  men  are  whof 
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feel  instinctively  that  dignity  pertains  to  them,  and  there¬ 
fore  never  think  of  how  to  assert  or  to  maintain  it,  he 
was  eminently  fitted  by  temperament,  by  nature,  and  by 
fortune  for  the  place  it  was  given  him  to  hold.” 


XLVII.  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield 

“  I  have  begun  several  times  many  things,  and  I  have 
often  succeeded  at  last ;  ay,  sir,  and  though  I  sit  down  now, 
the  time  will  come  when  you  will  hear  me.” 

With  these  words  the  young  Conservative  member  for 
Maidstone  concluded  his  first  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  during  the  parliamentary  session  of  the  first  year 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  speech  had  been 
greeted  with  laughter  and  jeers  from  his  political  opponents, 
with  signs  of  contemptuous  disapproval,  such  as  might 
have  deterred  a  less  determined  man  from  making  any 
further  attempt  to  express  his  opinions  in  the  House. 
Yet,  some  thirty  years  later,  the  young  orator  had  become 
Prime  Minister  of  England,  and  the  memorable  prophecy 
was  more  than  fulfilled. 

The  speaker  was  Benjamin  Disraeli,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield.  He  was  the  son  of  Isaac  Disraeli,  a  famous 
man  of  letters ;  and  when  he  entered  Parliament  at  the 
age  of  thirty-two  he  had  already  published  the  first  of  a 
series  of  novels  which  won  for  him  a  certain  reputation  os 
a  writer.  But  it  was  rather  as  a  political  leader  and  a 
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statesman  that  he  was  to  make  his  mark  in  the  history  of 
England. 

Disraeli  was  the  great  political  rival  of  Gladstone.  He 
had,  like  the  Liberal  leader,  a  faculty  for  dealing  with 
figures,  and  when  he  rose  to  a  position  of  influence  with 
his  party  he  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  This 
post  he  occupied  three  times  between  1852  and  1868,  each 
time  under  Lord  Derby  as  Prime  Minister ;  and  each  time 
that  he  laid  down  this  office  he  was  followed  by  Gladstone 
in  the  control  of  the  national  purse. 

Then  came  the  time  when  Disraeli  attained  to  the 
highest  office  in  State.  He  was  Prime  Minister  for  a  few 
months  in  1868,  and  when  he  went  out  of  office  he  was 
succeeded  by  Gladstone,  who  was  then  called  upon  to 
form  his  first  Cabinet.  The  fall  of  Gladstone’s  administra¬ 
tion  in  1874  brought  back  Disraeli  to  the  helm  of  state. 
And  when,  six  years  later,  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  as 
Disraeli  had  then  become,  gave  up  his  post,  he  was 
succeeded  by  Gladstone  at  the  head  of  his  second  Ministry. 
The  rivalry  was  over,  for  Beaconsfield  died  in  1881, 
Gladstone  lived  to  hold  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  for  a 
thiid  and  fourth  time,  and  to  become  the  rival  of  another 
great  Conservative  minister,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

It  was  in  the  memorable  debate  of  1846,  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  that  Disraeli  first  became 
a  person  of  influence  with  liis  party.  Sir  llobert  Peel  had 
announced  his  intentions  with  regard  to  the  abolition  of 
the  duty  on  corn  and  other  commodities,  showing  clearly 
that  he  had  become  a  complete  convert  to  the  views  of 
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Bright  and  Cobden.  The  result  was  a  mutiny  among  his 
followers,  and  the  formation  of  the  Protectionist  party  of 
which  Disraeli  ultimately  became  the  leader.  From  that 
time  onward  he  gained  in  iniluence  and  soon  attained  to 
Cabinet  rank.  He  became  a  keen  debater,  quick,  ready, 
and  never  at  a  loss  for  a  spirited  retort. 

As  a  young  man  he  indulged  his  fancy  for  display  in 
dress  to  a  degree  which  perhaps  had  something  to  do  with 
his  reception  on  his  first  attempt  to  address  the  House. 
One  who  witnessed  that  famous  debate  thus  describes  his 
appearance :  “  He  was  attired  in  a  bottle-green  frock  coat 
and  a  waistcoat  of  white,  the  front  of  which  exhibited  a 
network  of  glittering  chains ;  large  fancy  pattern  panta¬ 
loons  and  a  black  tie,  above  which  no  shirt  collar  was 
visible,  completed  the  outward  man.  A  countenance 
lividly  pale,  set  out  by  a  pair  of  intensely  black  eyes,  and 
a  broad  but  not  very  high  forehead,  overhung  by  cluster¬ 
ing  ringlets  of  coal-black  hair,  which,  combed  away  from 
the  right  temple,  fell  in  bunches  of  well-oiled,  small 
ringlets  over  his  left  cheek.” 

Disraeli  was  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  which 
in  1867  passed  his  Beform  Bill.  This  Bill  gave  the 
parliamentary  vote  to  all  male  householders  whose  rent 
exceeded  a  certain  small  amount,  which,  however,  was 
large  enough  to  shut  out  the  agricultural  labourers  from 
the  franchise.  Lodgers  who  paid  a  yearly  rent  of  £10 
and  upwards  were  also  to  be  included  in  the  list  of  voters. 

In  the  next  year  Disraeli  became  Prime  Minister  on 
the  retirement  of  Lord  Derby,  and  his  short  term  of  oflice 
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was  marked  by  one  or  two  notable  events.  A  Bill  was 
passed  to  put  an  end  to  the  public  executions  of  criminals. 
The  control  of  the  telegraph  lines  was  taken  over  by 
the  Government  and  became  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Post  Office.  The  Abyssinian  War  was  also  brought  to  a 
successful  issue  under  the  management  of  Sir  Robert  Napier, 
afterwards  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  (see  Chap,  xx.) 

It  was  during  his  second  term  of  office  (1874-80)  that 
Disraeli  embarked  upon  what  he  called  a  “  spirited  foreign 
policy,”  and  gave  the  greater  part  of  his  attention  to 
England’s  relations  with  other  countries.  “Imperialism 
abroad  and  cautious  social  reform  at  home  ”  were  the  key¬ 
notes  of  his  policy. 

Several  measures  were  passed  in  the  first  years  of  the 
Ministry  which  were  of  benefit  to  the  community.  One 
gave  greater  protection  to  our  merchant  seamen  by  for¬ 
bidding  shipowners  to  send  men  on  voyages  in  ships 
which  were  not  seaworthy;  another  was  to  the  advantage 
of  tenant  farmers ;  a  third  secured  better  accommodation 
for  working  people  living  in  great  towns;  and  a  fourth 
dealt  with  friendly  societies  and  helped  to  secure  better 
management  for  the  savings  of  poor  people. 

Then  the  Conservative  Premier  made  a  bold  stroke  in 
buying  shaies  in  the  Suez  Canal,  and  strengthening  our 
position  in  Egypt.  Pie  carried  through  Parliament  a  Bill 
which  gave  Queen  Victoria  the  title  of  Empress  of  India, 
And  when  there  was  great  danger  of  war  with  Russia,  lie 
attended  the  Berlin  Congress  which  met  in  1879,  and 
brought  back,  as  he  expressed  it,  “peace  with  honour.” 
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During  this  time  took  place  the  Afghan  War  of  IS 7 8-80 
(Chap,  xxii.),  and  the  Zulu  War  in  which  the  Prince 
Imperial  of  France  met  his  death  while  serving  with  the 
British  army  (Chap,  xxiii.). 

When  Lord  Beaconstield  attended  the  Congress  in 
Berlin  he  was  accompanied  by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
who  was  at  that  time  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
who  became  the  leader  of  the  Conservative  party  on  the 
death  of  Beaconsfield  in  1881. 

XLVIII.  William  Ewart  Gladstone 

William  Ewart  Gladstone  was  born  in  1809  and  died  in 
1898.  He  entered  Parliament  four  years  before  the 
accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  he  retired  from  political 
life  four  years  before  his  death.  Four  times  he  held  the 
office  of  Prime  Minister,  twice  for  five  years,  once  for  six 
months,  and  once  for  two  years. 

His  earliest  years  were  spent  in  the  great  port  of 
Liverpool,  where  his  father,  Sir  John  Gladstone,  had 
eno-ao-ed  in  trade  and  had  made  a  considerable  fortune. 
Both  his  father  and  mother  came  from  over  the  Border, 
and  the  future  statesman  was  their  fourth  son. 

He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
He  entered  the  University  at  the  time  when  the  agitation 
which  preceded  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  was 
at  its  height.  “We  can  imagine  him,  during  the  heat  of 
that  great  struggle,  while  carefully  preparing  for  his  final 
examination,  turning  an  eager  eye  at  times  from  his 
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cloistered  studies  to  the  tempest  that  was  raging  without, 
and  wondering,  perhaps,  whether  his  own  voice  would  ever 
be  heard  above  the  storm.” 

“  In  October  1831  the  House  of  Lords  rejected  the 
Reform  Bill.  Riots  burst  forth  in  all  quarters  of  the 
kingdom.  Towns  were  sacked.  Castles  and  manor-houses 
were  plundered,  and  amid  the  din  and  havoc  and  blood¬ 
shed  which  almost  became  an  insurrection,  Mr.  Gladstone 
of  Christ  Church  was  proclaimed  to  be  a  double  first.” 

Gladstone  began  his  political  life  in  the  following  year. 
Though  his  fame  was  won  as  leader  of  the  Liberal  party, 
he  belonged  at  first  to  the  opposite  camp.  He  became 
Conservative  member  for  Newark,  and  for  about  twelve 
years  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
younger  members  of  his  party.  Then  came  a  time  of 
transition,  when  his  ideas  slowly  underwent  a  great  change, 
and  from  1859  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  advocated 
Liberal  opinions  with  all  the  fervour  of  a  strong  and 
intense  nature. 


Besides  his  political  work  Gladstone  engaged  in  author- 
ship,  publishing,  in  1839,  a  volume  bearing  the  title,  The 
State  in  its  delations  with  the  Church,  The  labour  entailed 
by  the  production  of  this  work  had  injured  his  eyesight, 
and  the  author  was  obliged  to  take  an  extended  tour  in 
rtaly,  a  country  which  he  often  visited  in  later  years 
always  with  increasing  pleasure.  It  was  on  this'  tour 
that  he  saw  an  eruption  of  Mount  Etna.  In  the 
following  year  he  married  Miss  Catherine  Glynne  of 
Hawarden  Castle. 
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Gladstone’s  great  and  evident  ability  early  marked  him 
out  for  office.  He  held  several  minor  posts  in  the  earliest 
years  of  his  political  life,  and  in  1852  he  became  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  financiers 
of  the  reign,  and  such  was  his  eloquence  that  he  could 
make  even  a  Budget  speech,  weighted  as  it  must  be  witli 
facts  and  figures,  a  thing  of  living  interest.  Much  of  the 
charm  of  his  speaking  lay  in  his  voice. 

“  Such  a  voice  would  make  commonplace  seem  interest¬ 
ing,  and  lend  something  of  fascination  to  dulness  itself.  It 
was  singularly  pure,  clear,  resonant,  and  sweet.  The  orator 
never  seemed  to  use  the  slightest  effort  or  strain  in  filling 
any  hall  and  reaching  the  ear  of  the  farthest  among  the 
audience.  It  was  not  a  loud  voice  or  of  great  volume,  but 
strong,  vibrating,  and  silvery.  The  words  were  always 
aided  by  energetic  action,  and  by  the  deep  gleaming  eyes 
of  the  orator.” 

Six  times  in  all  Gladstone  held  the  office  of  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  and  controlled  the  money  affairs  of  the 
nation;  and  twice  he  held  it  when  he  was  also  Prime 
Minister.  His  name  is  associated  with  the  repeal  of  many 
duties  on  food  and  other  necessaries,  for  he  was  an  ardent 
Free  Trader.  He  had  a  place  in  the  Government  of  Sir 
Kobert  Peel,  which,  in  1846,  repealed  the  Corn  Laws, 
though  he  had  no  seat  in  Parliament  during  the  passing  of 
the  law  which  crowned  the  persistent  and  unwearying 
efforts  of  Bright  and  Cobden. 

Gladstone  first  became  Prime  Minister  in  1868,  and  his 
first  Ministry  held  office  for  a  period  of  nearly  six  years. 
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During  this  time  the  Irish  State  Church  was  disestablished ; 
an  important  Irish  Land  Bill  was  passed ;  the  practice  of 
buying  commissions  in  the  army  was  abolished  ;  a  Bill  was 
passed  to  provide  for  public  elementary  education  in 
England  and  Wales  and  for  the  establishment  of  School 
Boards ;  a  Ballot  Bill  was  passed  introducing  the  present 
system  of  secret  voting;  and  several  other  reforms  were 
carried  through  Parliament. 

The  second  Gladstone  administration  lasted  from  1880 
to  1885.  In  this  latter  year  occurred  the  fall  of  Khartum 
and  the  death  of  General  Gordon,  and  the  conduct  of 
affairs  in  Egypt  which  preceded  these  events  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Liberal  Ministry.  The  same  Government 
concluded  peace  with  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  after  the 
war  which  ended  in  the  disaster  of  Majuba  Hill,  the 
Premier  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Boers 
were  patriots  rightly  struggling  to  be  free.  At  home 
the  Government  passed  another  Irish  Land  Bill  and  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1884,  which  gave  the  franchise  to  agri¬ 
cultural  labourers. 

The  third  Gladstone  Ministry  lasted  from  February  to 
August  of  1886.  In  this  year  the  Premier  introduced  a 
Home  Rule  Bill  for  establishing  a  separate  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ment  m  Dublin.  This  caused  a  split  amongst  the  Liberals, 
and  a  large  number  of  Gladstone’s  supporters  left  him, 
forming  a  party  afterwards  known  as  Liberal  Unionists! 
The  Bill  was  defeated  and  Mr.  Gladstone  appealed  to  the 
country. 

The  elections  took  place,  the  Home  Rulers  were  in  the 
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minority,  and  Lord  Salisbury  became  Prime  Minister.  In 
1892  Gladstone  was  again  Prime  Minister,  and  passed  a 
Home  Paile  Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was 
thrown  out  by  the  Lords,  and  in  1894  Gladstone  retired 
from  public  life. 

He  spent  the  few  remaining  years  of  his  life  chiefly  at 
Hawarden  Castle.  Once  or  twice  he  spoke  at  public 
meetings,  notably  when,  at  Manchester,  he  denounced  the 
Turkish  Government  after  the  Armenian  massacres  of 
1895.  He  was  several  times  offered  high  rank,  but  re¬ 
mained  to  the  end  of  his  life  a  “  simple  commoner.”  After 
a  short  time  of  illness,  accompanied  by  great  pain,  he  died 
on  June  19,  1898.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
where,  two  years  later,  his  beloved  wife  was  laid  to  rest 
beside  him. 


Oh,  long  life  lit  with  praise 
For  Duty  nobly  done, 

High  aims,  laborious  clays, 

And  the  crown  won  ! 

Why  should  we  mourn  and  weep 
That  thou  dost  toil  no  more  ? 

At  length  God  gives  thee  sleep, 

Thy  labours  o’er  ! 

Oh,  aged  life  and  blest, 

Wearing  thy  duteous  years, 

Enter  thou  on  thy  rest ; 

We  shed  not  tears  ! 

Wear  thou  tliy  labours  to  thy  country  given, 

Thy  eloquent  tongue,  thy  keen  untiring  brain, 
Thy  changeless  love  of  man,  thy  trust  in  Heaven, 
Thy  crown  of  Pain. 


Lewis  Morris. 
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XLIX.  Political  Leaders  in  1901 


In  the  year  1900  Lord  Salisbury’s  Conservative  Govern¬ 
ment  had  held  office  for  five  years,  having  been  returned 
to  power  in  1895.  In  September  Parliament  was  dissolved, 
and  the  result  of  a  general  election  was  the  return  of  the 
outgoing  Government  to  office  with  a  large  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

Lord  Salisbury,  a  descendant  of  the  great  Cecil,  the 
minis tei  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  born  seven  years  before 
the  Queen  came  to  the  throne,  and  became  a  Conservative 
member  of  Parliament  in  1 853.  As  Lord  Cranborne  he 
became  Secretary  of  State  for  India  under  Lord  Derby  in 
1866,  and  on  the  introduction  of  a  Reform  Bill  he  resigned, 

refusing  to  take  what  was  called  at  the  time  “  the  leap  in 
the  dark.” 


When  Disraeli  succeeded  Gladstone  in  1874  the 

Marquis  of  Salisbury,  as  Lord  Cranborne  had  then  become, 

again  became  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  Along  with 

his  chief  he  attended  the  famous  Berlin  Conference  of 

1878,  when  the  Prime  Minister  secured  what  he  called 

“  *Jeace  with  honour-”  %  that  time  Salisbury  had  become 
Foreign  Secretary. 

Lord  Salisbury's  first  term  of  office  as  Premier  lasted 
lor  little  over  hall  a  year,  from  the  midsummer  of  1885  to 
the  February  of  the  succeeding  year.  The  Liberal  Ministry 
Which  followed  also  lived  for  only  six  months,  and  then 
Lord  Salisbury  again  succeeded  Mr.  Gladstone,  holdim- 
office  for  six  years,  and  himself  taking  the  double  post  o°f 
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Premier  and  Foreign  Secretary  as  he  had  done  before  and 
was  destined  to  do  again.  After  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  the  fall  of  Lord  Rosebery’s  Ministry,  Lord 
Salisbury  became  Premier  and  Foreign  Secretary  for  the 


THE  MARQUIS  OF  SALISBURY. 
{Photo  by  Elliott  and  Fry.) 


third  time.  Thus  his  Ministry  of  1900  was  the  fourth 
over  which  he  presided.  Among  the  Queen’s  Prime 
Ministers  only  one  other,  Mr.  Gladstone,  held  office  four 
times. 

At  that  famous  Berlin  Conference  of  1878  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury  was  attended  by  his  nephew,  Arthur  James 
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Balfour,  in  the  capacity  of  private  secretary.  Mr.  Balfour 
was  born  in  1848,  and  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  His  reputation  as  an  administrator 
was  made  between  1887  and  1892,  when  be  occupied  the 
difficult  post  of  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  In  the  third 
Ministry  of  Lord  Salisbury  he  acted  as  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  and  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  having 
gained  three  years’  experience  in  the  management  of  his 
party  during  the  Liberal  administration  of  1892-95,  when 
as  Leader  of  the  Opposition  he  led  the  fight  against  the 
attempt  to  carry  Home  Rule  for  Ireland. 

When  Lord  Salisbury  came  into  power  in  1895  he  was 
joined  by  the  Liberal  Unionists.  This  party  was  led  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  who 
became  Lord  Salisbury’s  Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  born  in  the  year  preceding  that  of  the 
Queen  s  accession,  and  in  time  became  head  of  a  successful 
firm  of  Birmingham  manufacturers.  He  was  three  times 
Mayor  of  Birmingham,  and  was  very  active  in  securing 
municipal  reform.  He  entered  Parliament  in  1876  as  an 
advanced  Liberal,  and  served  under  Mr.  Gladstone  as 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  from  1880  to  1885. 
When  the  Liberal  Premier  declared  for  Home  Rule  Mr. 


Chamberlain  left  his  party  and  became  a  Liberal  Unionist. 

The  Earl  of  Rosebery  became  the  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party  and  Premier  when  Mr.  Gladstone  retired  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  He  was  born  in  1847,  and 
twice  served  under  Mr.  Gladstone  as  Foreign  Secretary. 
Lord  Rosebery  has  never  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
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and  between  1895  and  1900  he  acted  in  the  House  of 
Lords  as  an  independent  Liberal. 

The  Liberal  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons  when 
Lord  Salisbury  came  into  power  in  1895  was  Sir  William 
Harcourt.  He  was  born  ten  years  before  the  Queen’s 
accession,  and  became  a  barrister,  attaining  to  the  office  of 
Solicitor- General  under  Mr.  Gladstone  in  187o,  and  later 
becoming  Home  Secretary  under  the  same  Premier.  Iwice 
he  held  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
he  made  a  great  reputation  in  his  management  of  the 
national  purse.  In  1899  he  retired  from  the  leadership 
of  the  Opposition  in  favour  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  who  had  served  in  Liberal  ministries  as  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  and  Secretary  for  War. 

Another  leading  Liberal  statesman  in  1900  was  Mr.  John 
Morley,  who  was  born  in  1838,  and  was  the  first  editor  of 
a  newspaper  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  He  succeeded 
Mr.  Balfour  as  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  under  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  heartily  supported  the  Liberal  Premier  in 
his  plans  for  granting  Home  Buie  to  that  country.  Mr. 
Morley  has  been  editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  and  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  has  written  several  books  well 
known  to  students  of  literature. 


LEADING  EVENTS  IN  THE  REIGN  OF 
QUEEN  VICTORIA 


1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

1840. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 
1848. 


1849. 

1851. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 


Accession  of  Queen  Victoria.  Hanover  separated  from 
England.  Rebellion  in  Canada. 

Rise  of  Chartism.  Coronation  of  Queen  Victoria. 

Chartist  riots  at  Birmingham.  First  Afghan  War  begins 

Penny  Postage  introduced.  Marriage  of  the  Q^eem 
rust  Chinese  War. 

Battle  of  Meanee ,  followed  by  Annexation  of  Scinde 
Trial  and  conviction  of  Daniel  O’Connell. 

Irish  Famine  commences.  Battles  of  Ferozeshak  and 
oobrcion. 

Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

ReEnd  of  ft,  ™  ”?•'  t  Fa"  °f  Ki,,g  Louis  Philippe, 
nd  of  the  Chartist  agitation.  Smith  O’Brien’s  in¬ 
surrection  in  Ireland.  Rising  in  the  Punjab. 

the  V^limU,allah  Go°JeraL  Annexation  ot 

°f  Louis  Napoleon  of  France.  Great 

.Wia  (Port  Phin^sS^  “  A“S' 

Crimean  War  begins  Russians  defeated  at  the  Alma 
Balaclava  and  Merman.  Sebastopol  invested  ’ 

Fall  of  Sebastopol. 

Treaty  of  Paris.  Annexation  of  Omio  q  i  m  • 

War.  Persian  War.  Ude'  Second  Chinese 
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1857.  Outbreak  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.  Siege  of  Delhi  (June 

8  to  September  20).  Massacre  at  Cawnpore  (June  27). 
Havelock  enters  Lucknow  (September  25). 

1858.  Relief  of  Lucknow.  End  of  the  Mutiny.  Abolition  of 

East  India  Company.  Treaty  of  Tientsin. 

1859.  Third  Chinese  War.  Capture  of  Pekin.  Volunteer  Move¬ 

ment  inaugurated. 

1861.  Civil  War  in  America  (till  1865).  Death  of  the  Prince 

Consort. 

1862.  Cotton  Famine  in  Lancashire  (till  1863). 

1866.  Fenian  invasion  of  Canada  from  the  United  States. 

1867.  Second  Reform  Bill  passed.  Establishment  of  the 

Dominion  of  Canada. 

1868.  The  Abyssinian  Expedition.  Storming  of  Magdala. 

1869.  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church. 

1870.  Irish  Land  Bill  and  English  Education  Bill  passed.  Out¬ 

break  of  Franco-German  War. 

1871.  Abolition  of  Army  Purchase  system.  Establishment  of 

New  German  Empire. 

1872.  Ballot  Bill  passed. 

1874.  Ashanti  War.  Storming  of  Coomassie.  Purchase  of 
Suez  Canal  shares  by  Disraeli. 

1876.  Queen  Victoria  proclaimed  Empress  of  India. 

1877.  Russo-Turkish  War  begins. 

1878.  Treaty  of  Berlin  ends  the  Russo-Turkish  War.  Second 

Afghan  War. 

1879.  Zulu  War.  Disaster  of  Tsandula.  Battle  of  Ulundi. 

Transvaal  annexed  by  British. 

1880.  First  Boer  War  (till  1881).  Beginning  of  Dual  Control 

of  Egypt  by  France  and  England. 

1881.  Second  Irish  Land  Act. 

1882.  Revolt  of  Arabi  Pasha  in  Egypt.  Bombardment  of 

Alexandria.  Battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir. 

1883.  War  in  the  Sudan.  Hicks  Pasha’s  force  cut  to  pieces  at 

Kordofan.  General  Gordon  sent  out  to  the  Sudan. 

1884.  Siege  of  Khartum  (till  January  of  following  year). 

Third  Reform  Bill  passed. 
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1885.  Battle  of  Abu-Klea.  Annexation  of  Burmah.  Fall  of 

Khartum  and  Death  of  Gordon. 

1886.  First  Home  Rule  Bill  introduced  by  Gladstone  and 

rejected. 

1887.  Irish  Coercion  Bill.  Celebration  of  Queen  Victoria’s 

First  Jubilee. 

1893.  Second  Home  Rule  Bill  passed  through  the  Lower  House 
and  rejected  by  the  Lords. 

1895.  Dr.  Jameson’s  Raid  into  the  Transvaal. 

1896.  Commencement  of  Kitchener’s  Sudan  campaign.  Dervishes 

defeated  at  Ferket. 

1897.  Capture  of  Abu  Hamed  and  Berber.  War  between  Greece 

and  Turkey.  Celebration  of  Queen  Victoria’s  Dia¬ 
mond  Jubilee. 

1898.  Battle  of  Omdurman  and  Fall  of  Khartum.  Fashoda 

dispute  between  France  and  Britain. 

1899.  Second  Boer  War. 

1900.  Annexation  of  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State. 

1901.  Proclamation  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth.  Death 

of  Queen  Victoria. 


THE  END 
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